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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 
plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month— 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the 
highest monthly collection 
percentage anywhere in the 
United States. 


Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 
ton of America’s finest ginger 
ale. 





GINGER ALE 
ER-BUSCH Inc. St 





The high collection percentage 
winners for November were 


W. A. H. Reider 
Cc. K. Whitner Co. 
Reading, Penn. 


S. Margaret Smith 
Bryant & Douglas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cc. P. Younts 
Frank T. Budge Co. 
Miami, Fla. 

E. E. Carson 


Norton Bros., Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 

H. M. Tobolowsky 
E. M. Kahn & Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

A. E. Smith 

Roche & Roche 
Louisville 

A. F. Nelan 

The Southworth Co. 
Cleveland 

M. W. Conn 
Browning, King & Co. 
Chitago 


A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 
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IT WON’T BE 


« 


UNTIL THE 


CREDIT CLAN FORGATHERS 


AGAIN « « « 


ST. LOUIS 


JUNE 16-19 


E HAVE rounded the bend. June is in 
Wi siche—_only five short months away, but 
already beckoning to us with an alluring 


promise for the greatest convention that credit 
men have ever had. 


Reservations have been steadily growing since 
the committee announced some time ago an 
advance enrollment of 150. 


That was portent enough. The last con- 
vention was barely cool before they had 150 
promises for the next. 


This year is destined to be the greatest the 
association has ever known. If you will look 
at the chart on page 24 of this issue you will 
see the rapid and miraculous growth of credit 
since 1920. 


THIS TIME IN 


The association must keep ahead. An insist- 
ent demand is pushing it—and convention time 
is when the plans are made—when the course 
is charted. 


Every red-blooded son of credit must surely 
Want to be in the swim. How can he stand 
aloof while history is being made. 


The spirit of St. Louis calls. It is only a 
whisper now, which you may not heed, but you 
will as time advances. 


Makeyourplansnow! 
Ours have been made 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE 
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TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
AS A 


SACRED TRUST 


“At the sign of’’ are words hoary with tra- 
dition: ‘‘at the sign of the cross’’—"‘at the sign 
of the sword’’-—‘‘at the sign of the crown’’— 
and countless other tokens that convey an in- 
stant meaning—nearly always inspiring and 
assuring, because they symbolize some cause or 
traditional accomplishment. 

Will retail credit men let their ranks increase 
and their service to business become more and 
more indispensable without setting up before 
themselves and for all the world to see a symbol 


| AT THE SIGN 


OF THE BLUE 


SHIELD 


which epitomizes the fine traditions of a noble 
calling? 

“At the sign of the blue shield’’ will mean 
to the consumer the place where he is met with 
favor, where his desire is served when desire 
is present and where his performance is con- 
sidered with liberality and justice. 


The sign shown in the picture above is of 
transparent blue plate glass with gold letters, 
hung by a bronze chain from little glass rosettes. 


It is a beautiful sign which will grace any credit 
office with becoming dignity. It will sell for 


$1.50 


(When we have sufficient orders to justify a quantity purchase.) 


It will be shipped to you complete with chain properly packed and boxed. 
FILL IN THE COUPON NOW 





National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please take my order for 
are placed to justify initial purchase. 


Name 


Address 





sign(s) at $1.50 each to be filled only if sufficient orders 
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This publication carries authoritative notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of the National Retail Credit Association; in all other respects the Association 
cannot be responsible for the contents thereof or for the opinions of writers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A request for change of address must reach us at 
least one month before the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent without charge to replace those undelivered 
through failure to send this advance notice. With your new address it is 
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matter at the post office at St. Louis, Mo., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Pitice of the Holicitor Beneral 
Washington, DB. C. 


December 19, 1930. 


James R. Hewitt, Esquire, 

National Retail Credit Association, 

The Hub, Baltimore and Charles Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Mr. Hewitt: 


The trouble which you took in coming 
to Washington to attend the bankruptcy 
committee meeting yesterday, and your ad- 
vice and judgment concerning the matters 


presented, are very much appreciated. 


It is gratifying to have the support and 
assistance of the National Retail Credit 
Association in completing the investigation 


which this department is conducting. 
Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS D. THACHER, 


The letter above is reprinted 
as a tribute to Mr. Hewitt, 
who has brought so many 
honors to the National Retail 
Credit Association through 
the same unselfish service as 


the one above referred to. 





Solicitor General. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
SEMI-ANNUAL SURVEY 


COLLECTION LETTERS THAT FIT 


RETAIL TRADE IN CHICAGO ~ 
CUNSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


JANUARY, 1931 


As the merchants all over the country opened 
their stores for business on the second of Janu- 
ary, they did not just open for a new day, but 
for a new year. 


Our cover this month attempts to illustrate 
the hope that a new year has brought to so 
many. 


The old gentleman faces the future courage- 
ously, but a little apprehensive. 


He has resolved, as you see by his store and 
the table from which he is removing the cover, 
to do his very best to have his windows always 
well dressed, and no cobwebs around—the rest 
he will leave to providence. 


——————— The CREDIT WORLD 
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NEWS OF 
THE MONTH 


N DECEMBER 29, 1930, the American 
Statistical Association and the American 
Economic Association met in convention 

at Cleveland. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Cleveland Trust Company said that the out- 
look is optimistic, but the science of statistics 
must carry the torch in leading the way through 
the new receding wave of depression. 


© 
The House Judiciary Committee held a hear- 
ing in December upon a bill for a federal group 
to study constantly the unemployment problem. 


ci 
The merchants of New York state took action 
against the proposed sales tax in that state. 
Minnesota and Ohio are both faced with the 
same problem. 


® 
Retail census data was issued in four cities: 
Seattle, $258,935,494; Spokane, $77,000,000, 
and Everett, $22,000,000; Chicago, $2,153,- 
626,553. 


° 


The Bureau of Census announces that the 
U. S. feminine apparel output in 1929 was 
$1,584,929,002. 

2 


Mr. E. C. Riegel attacks Better Business Bu- 
treaus in Printers Ink article, calling on them 
to prove that they are organized for public 
protection and not for private promotion. 


Sa 
The United States Department of Commerce 
(domestic division) launches a bureau to aid 
small stores—offering facilities for small mer- 
chants to work out their problems. 


® 
Prohibition succeeds the tariff question as 
the most important factor in the return of good 
times, according to a survey undertaken by the 
Sherman Corporation. 


At the district managers banquet of the J. C. 
Penney Company a policy of low mark-up for 





1931 was announced by Ray H. Ott, head of 
public relations and director of the company. 


e 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce initiates 
a chain paying plan. This method of chain 
paying is always done by check, often made out 
for $1.00 and on an oversize bank order, per- 
mitting later display of the paper with all of 
the signatures of persons and firms who have 
been paid and who in turn have paid others. 
Changing hands maybe hundreds of times in 
the course of a few days, such a check, with all 
of the endorsements on its spacious reverse side, 
provides an excellent picture of what $1.00 can 
do in discharging small accounts if it is kept 
working steadily, and no one the loser. 


° 


John C. Leary, for the past twelve years con- 
troller with the Gamble-Desmond Co. depart- 
ment store, has been promoted to the position 
of general manager and assistant to the president 
of the company, David S. Gamble. 


That the promotion is a popular one and 
well deserved, was readily made manifest by the 
many words of well-wishing that greeted Mr. 
Leary from his associates throughout the store 
when the announcement was issued from Mr. 
Gamble’s office. 


Mr. Leary was a regular delegate for many 
years to the National Retail Credit Association 
conventions, and the good wishes of THE 
CREDIT WORLD join with Mr. Leary’s many 
other friends. 


° 


Washington announces a special census to be 
undertaken of unemployed in twenty United 
States cities. 


e 


The Ford Employe Investment Fund cut a 
$2,000,000 melon, which represented a return 
of 10 per cent to the employe depositors. 
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CREDITORIALS 


ITrade Mark registered U. S. Patent Office by Louis |. Grigsby, 
General Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau 


forward 
I 


LEXANDER, one of the world’s greatest military leaders, 
A once asked by a member of his staff group as to the direc- 
tion of the march at the dawn of a new day, replied, 
“Forward, always forward.’’ Now that the new year 1931 
stands on the threshold there is considerable speculation as to 
those steps of progress which are held in store for the National 
Retail Credit Association. There is only one direction in which 
we can march. . . forward. It is the desire of every member 
to see more things started with a sense of enthusiasm, carried 
along with a feeling of conviction, and finally concluded with 
the assurance of a real job well done. 


The life-blood of the association is the activity and partici- 
pation of its membership, singly and collectively, and much 
that can be planned for the new year can come from the advice 
of those on the ‘“‘firing line.’’ What are some of the current 
problems which demand attention and whose solution would 
help the National Retail Credit Association to make still greater 
strides ahead? One of the most prized contributions which 
the membership can make to the National headquarters can be 
conceived as suggestions for problem study. What can be im- 
proved; what do you need to know that is not available now? 


It is timely to mention again that the National convention, 
expected in St. Louis, June. 1931, will be a gathering far out- 
stripping the preceding ones and that the memories which each 
one attending collects will well repay him for his attendance. 


Sad Admission 


Issuing straight from the shoulder and aimed somewhere 
back of the eye this minute harangue should strike a resonant 
cord in the minds of retail credit men who yearn to know more 
about their immediate problems. 

Ask whoever you will and the best answer to your request 
for accurate information on retail credit trends can only be 
opinions. It is a sad admission to make, but there is at present 
no satisfactory means of gauging national or even sectional 
conditions in this important division of the retailing field. Is 
it any wonder that some policies must be adjusted week by 
week? Undoubtedly, a great boon to modern retail business 
will come from the collection and distribution of accurate mar- 
keting news of the trends of retail credit throughout the country. 
The National Retail Credit Association has taken steps to gather 
monthly data. 


Thus far the main thought has been to devise ways and 
means by which this invaluable information can be placed in 
the hands of those who need it most, and how the cost can be 
met. This, however, is not an impass, so we are expecting that 
time will show us the solution. 

A request for co-operation will fall on some seventy-five 
carefully selected local bureaus which we feel are representative 
of the country at large. On the basis of their current experiences 
we shall be able to issue a monthly report as to local, sectional 
and, finally, national conditions in retail credit. 











At least two of the speak- 
ers at the recent conven- 
tion of economists and 
statisticians commented 
upon the lack of current 
information available to 
analysists on the all-im 
portant subject of com 
sumer credit. The U. 5. 
Department of Com 
merce has made a valu 
able contribution to bus 
ness in their semi-annual 
survey, but there is need 
for a monthly analysis. 
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Business ups and downs 


ak- have been declared by 
en many economists as un- 
and necessary. This may be 
ted true just as war is un- 


necessary, but the . big 


, to problem is to find a way 
jm to make practical pre- 
om ventive measures func- 
e tion. A national council 
om- of economic prepared- 
alu- ness is a great idea, but 
sie we doubt if it could be 
sual made to function while 
eed & the time-honored law of 
ysis. the jungle still prevails. 
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Economic Preparedness 


Economic succor may be on the horizon if the suggestion 
made by L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the American 
Engineering Council, can be made effective. In his presenta- 
tion made in Washington recently, before certain collegiate 
officials, he advocated a remedial measure which sounds like it 
might prove to be a boon in future occurrences like the present 
declining one. 

In his talk, ‘“‘Business Cycles,"’ Mr. Wallace has proposed 
the formation of a National Council of Economic Preparedness 
which will control all activities in periods of business stress. 
This body will co-ordinate all governmental operations to pro- 
duce economical management, the distribution of public works 
as required by the business cycle (which by the way cannot be 
thoroughly eliminated) and to familiarize the nation with actual 
conditions, pointing out natural cures within sufficient time to 
aid the situation. This cannot be a governmental operation 
without some practical assistance from the outside. 

As good as the plan is on first reading, it does offer weak- 
nesses that are surmountable. While it approaches an economic 
dictatorship that will bring down considerable storm from the 
galleries, it does seem something of that nature is necessary to 
force attention to the common good of the entire nation. Under 
the joint leadership of the federal authorities it may provide 
just another plum for some softly upholstered politician who 
‘deserves’ the position but whose intelligence factor could not 
be found with a good microscope. But the best afterthought 
about this proposal is the appreciation that the country recog- 
nizes this economic situation as a distinct problem, that it is 
setting about to discover some means by which this malady can 
be lessened if not cured entirely, and, eventually, if the first 
plan does not prove to be all that is expected of it, we shall 
have subsequent ones built more lasting upon the faults of the 
preceding ones. 


Together We Stand 


Simple truths well understood become the foundation stones 
of great structures. Some one hundred and fifty years ago the 
first President of these United States in discussing the possi- 
bilities of the new nation, just born, said, ‘“The very idea of 
the power and the right of the people to establish government, 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government.” 

It has been the privilege of many of our local associations 
to have had a direct part in the up-building of the National 
Retail Credit Association by the contribution of men who have 
labored with no other thought in mind than the establishment 
of a safe and sane credit policy in every town and hamlet 
throughout the land, and likewise they have been active as asso- 
ciations in examining carefully into new National propositions 
in order that the National Board may have the conclusions of 
those earnestly seeking safe ground in all of:our National en- 
deavors. No greater service could be rendered our National 
Association than that of enlisting each local and state associa- 
tion to the need of bending the minds of all to a common task 
and Nationally we will rise in power and influence as we tie 
all local units together in a common cause. 

It is interesting at times to be retrospective in ones thoughts 
and to be able to grasp fully the fact that the realization of the 
obligation of the local association to the National by the pioneer 
locals in our National body, has been the power that has led 
our National organization successfully during these past eighteen 
years, but it is to the future that we should turn and that we 
are most concerned about. There is a thought here that I 
would emphasize, and that is that as in the local association the 
will of the majority shall prevail in like manner Nationally we 
must work together, realizing that one of our greatest obliga- 
tions to our National Association is willingness to co-operate. 
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CRD CT ORT ATES 
The Sales Tax Menace 


OME states now have a sales tax and others are faced with 
S the possibility. It is, in our opinion, an ineffective and 
unjust form of taxation, and in order to acquaint merchants 
with some aspects of the problem, we have here borrowed from 
the arguments against it recently presented to the New York 
State Commission for the revision of the tax laws by a com- 
mittee of the New York City Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Andrew W. Mellon, in his work, ‘“Taxation: The People’s 
Business,’’ states that a sound tax policy should produce suf- 
ficient revenue for the government: should lessen so far as 
possible the burden of taxation on those least able to bear it, 
and should remove influences which might retard the continued, 
steady development of industry and business, on the success of 
which in the last analysis, the well-being of civilized peoples 
depends. 


Let us then consider how a sales tax measures up to the 
requirements of a sound tax policy. 

First: Will a sales tax provide sufficient revenue to shift 
the burden to any appreciable extent from present sources? 

Briefly stated, sales taxes are of three types: 
turnover), retail and luxury (or limited). 

Under the multiple plan a tax is attached to every trans- 
action that constitutes a sale or exchange of commodity. Under 
such a plan some articles have as many as five or six taxes added 
to their cost before they come into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer. The unfairness of such a tax is so apparent that 
we need not give it serious consideration. 


Multiple (or 


Consider the retail sales tax. 


It is estimated that annual sales at retail in New York state, 
for example, amount to six billion dollars. Under a sales tax 
of 1 per cent, which is considered heavy, this produces only 
sixty millions gross tax income, and it is estimated that by 
reason of administrative difficulties, evasions, exemptions and 
the like, and collection costs, the net to the state is cut in half. 
This is already proven in Georgia, for example, where it was 
less than half. 


Second: Will the sales tax be paid by the consumer? 


It must either be passed on to the consumer or absorbed by 
the merchant. After making a careful analysis of a typical city, 
Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, School of Business, 
Columbia University, found that of 145 merchants, within 
twelve years only eighteen remained in business, and that the 
statistics showed that at the end of each year 25 per cent of 
those who had started the year were gone. The margin of 
profit of the retailer today is represented by such a small per- 
centage of his sales that a sales tax of 1 per cent in many cases 
leaves him no profit at all. 


The merchant soon devises means of transferring the tax to 
his customers. The only alternative is to reduce expenses of 
operation. Salaries and wages comprise about 50 per cent of 
the retailer's expense. Publicity is a large expense item; these two 
items are the most easily controlled. Certainly they do not 
wish to reduce the number of employes or their salaries, for 
such action tends to more unemployment or a lowering of the 
standard of living. Neither do they wish to reduce the amount 
of money spent with the newspapers, for a reduction of adver- 
tising means lower sales which in turn mean fewer employes, a 
rising ratio of other expenses to sales, and less distribution, 
which in turn results in decreasing production with the same 
consequential effects upon that branch of industry. 


Third: Would a sales tax fall most lightly on those least 
able to bear it? 


More crimes, both politi- 
cal and economic, have 
been committed in the 
name of taxation than im 
anything else. Taxation 
is necessary to the sup- 
port of government and 
there are diverse ways of 
levying it, but we think « 
sales tax is a misplaced 
tax. We believe it will 
work a great injustice om 
the wage earning class 
and should be strongly 
opposed by merchants 
organizations in those 
states where it is threat- 
ening. 
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he New York, Ohio and 
- Minnesota are faced with 
- the possibility of a sales 
= tax. The merchants of 
of New York have organ- 
of ized themselves in a de- 
Y" termined fight against it 
od and have brilliantly 
il argued before the com- 
P mission as reviewed in 
ye the creditorial on these 
| pages. The Credit World 
A hopes that the arguments 
a briefed here will be of 
. value to merchants in the 


other states that are 
threatened. 
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PRED TOSS Aces 


When a sales tax is passed on to the consumer it becomes 
essentially a consumption tax. It increases the price of goods 
purchased for consumption and consequently increases the cost 
of living. Therefore, in proportion to incomes it tends to 
burden: the poorer classes more heavily than the richer classes. 
In the case of lower income individuals a larger proportion of 
their income is devoted to consumption expenditures than in 
the higher income group; therefore, a proportional tax is laid 
upon a larger part, if not all, of the income of poorer individuals 
than of rich individuals, and the burden of the tax rests heaviest 
on those least able to bear it. 


Fourth: Will a sales tax interfere as little as possible with 
the development of industry and business? 


As stated above, sales tax, we believe, passes on to the con- 
sumer. But, in the highly competitive retail field, with the 
added disadvantage of alert competition from outside the state, 
the transfer is difficult and slow. In the meantime retail estab- 
lishments have to absorb the tax themselves, and since their 
average profits are none too large many operate at a loss, with 
the result that many of them have to discontinue business. 


To introduce a plan of taxation that involves not alone the 
addition of a tax but makes the retail merchant the tax collector 
with the incidental expense involved therein quite obviously 
constitutes a serious blow to a very important element of busi- 
ness. It is claimed by many economists and practically all 
the producers that the greatest economic weakness is one of 
distribution. A sales or consumer tax of any type is a definite 
handicap to this factor in our economic organism. Distribution 
must be strengthened in the next decade. This cannot be 
accomplished if it is at the same time to be handicapped. 


Fifth: Can a sales tax be collected at a reasonable cost? 


The collection of a retail sales tax at first thought appears 
to be a simple matter. It nevertheless presents serious admini- 
strative problems. Chief among these are the problems of 
determining who should be retail taxpayers, the number of 
returns involved and the question of retail sales made to business 
concerns. 


If retail sales to business concerns are exempted and retail 
sales made by wholesalers and manufacturers taxed, the sellers 
are no doubt required to report such sales separately. This 
involves multiplicity of accounts and open paths to evasion. 


A retail sales tax means a very large number of insignificant 
tax accounts whose checking and supervision must be excessively 
expensive compared with the revenue derived. 


The other form of sales tax is the luxury tax, often referred 
to as a ‘‘nuisance tax."’ Immediately a luxuries tax is attempted 
a host of unsolvable administrative difficulties arise. Only one 
American state, South Carolina, has ever tried to tax luxuries, 
and it soon repealed them. 


Advocates of a sales tax invariably cite the success of the 
sales tax on gasoline as an argument, but gasoline, by reason 
of its uniform distributive methods, is about the only com- 
modity generally sold today that lends itself to this form of 
taxing. 


In conclusion, an increase in the cost of living comes as soon 
as the retailer can pass on the tax levied on retail sales. Thus 
the modern principle that the burden of taxation should fall 
most lightly on those least able to bear it would be violated. 


A sales tax can have only a disastrous effect upon the com- 
mercial and social life of a community. It works an injustice 
on the daily or weekly wage earners who spend practically all 
of their incomes for their living expenses. 
















































































On top of the world— broken strings - singing, hearts 
unable to see what the future holds— but facing, it with Hope. 


The CREDIT WORLD 














_. The 


CREDIT WORLD 


THE CREDIT WORLD is inspiration to credit merchants, a de- 
fendant of credit advocates, a prosecution of credit critics. It is the 
forum of credit opinion, the platform of credit policy, the antennae and 


amplifier of credit news. 


It is the court of credit appeal, the crystal 


of credit vision, the blueprint of credit practice. It is the spirit level 
of credit, harmonizing tradition with advancement, the open sesame 


to greater activities and broader scope. 
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TO THIS YEAR’S BUSINESS 


moderate group of the country’s best eco- 

nomic brains assembles to discuss among 
themselves what has happened that can have 
some traceable influence on the future. The an- 
nual convention of the American Statistical 
Association, the American Economical Associa- 
tion met again at the close of 1930 in Cleveland, 
has discussed some of the more impor ant 
changes in business, commenting on the expected 
influences which these factors may bring on the 
affairs of this new year. The readers of THE 
CREDIT WORLD are fortunate in having a quick 
report of these matters which most closely con- 
cern retailing operations. Elsewhere in this 
number will be found the articles by Horace W. 
Pote, who covered the meetings for the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


- OSETED from the public gaze each year a 


In many corners of our business world there 
are sincere comments to the effect that business 
is gradually emerging from the dregs and start- 
ing the long awaited climb back towards its 
proper position. The newspapers have called 
this changing period, through which all busi 
ness has been passing, an economic depression 
As a definition that is correct but what is more 
to the point concerns the diagnosis of the dis- 
ease and its ultimate cure. 


No one will argue against the presence of 
the current era of sluggishness in which we now 
find ourselves; that is easily admitted as a fact. 
The columns of the daily press also assure us 
that it is a pitiful one to those who are caught 
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in the web of unemployment. Another fact 
that can be entered into the evidence is the 
accepted knowledge that credit conditions meet 
with more static resistance due to the effect upon 
spending. Undoubtedly there is a definite dollar 
cost which we must face in permitting a situa- 
tion like this to be thrust upon our business 
world. 


It is not fair that any of us should be bur- 
dened with the increased load of supporting a 
depression when it adds to the expense of living 
by deducting from our purchasing power, de- 
pleting the work bench, putting thousands on 
starving rations and beckoning to the grim 
reaper that it is now his inning to bat. 

What a pity the scientific aggressiveness of 
the American mind cannot accept this challenge 
and lay steps to combat this economic evil just 
as yellow fever or any other malady has been 
attacked. Some have advanced the excuse that 
man, especially in his commercial moods, is too 
highly individual to be expected to follow any 
prescribed practice which could lead to directed 
procedure, thus eliminating the scourge. Will 
we have to admit that man can conquer the 
lower realms beneath him, but he cannot with- 
stand the forces of economic laws since he can- 
not successfully alter them? 

There are students of business who have the 
ability and the sense of conservative utterance 
to give a reasonable picture of future commer- 
cial trends. Some of these do have the oppor- 
tunity to express their beliefs and give voice 
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to their supporting theories but, sadly, these 
are in the minority. 


Once we had a famous cry, “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute,’’ and the 
millions were forthcoming. Now it is possible 
to attract huge fortunes for foundations in the 
pursuit of studies, but could we find any degree 
of human utility in a supported study of busi- 
ness variations; could some wealthy humani- 
tarian be persuaded to settle a sum for investi- 
gation into this phenomena? This country 
needs such a battle cry again. It needs to learn 
the formula which will bring about some cura- 
tive measures, for the malady grows worse; in 
dark corners where the light of human content- 
edness does not reach spawn of a destructive 
nature are multiplying. Prevention is superior 
to cure. But let us return to the convention 
and its finding. 

What was the business outlook for 1931? 
Hundreds of eager ears stretched and strained 
to catch the prophecies of the oracles. With 
1930, a disastrous year past and the memories 
of its disappointments still too fresh in the minds 


of man for ordinary comfort all hands sought 
some word of relief. 


By no means an easy thing to look into the 
future and on the basis of a few well established 
and tried indications forecast expectancies of a 
new year, it was the common thought of most 
scientists gathered in convention that conditions 
were at their lowest and recovery was in its 
ascending phase. 


American industry and prosperity has in the 
past seemed to rest on the laurels of the construc- 
tion and automobile groups. These have been 
the stars that have furnished the most financial 
nourishment to working America, but now 
these chief bread-winners are in the dol- 
drums. What is to be our future lot? 


Nineteen hundred thirty-one is not ex- 
pected to be a rosy year of revival and shit 
sleeves will still be above the elbow with 
fewer ‘‘Packards’’ rolling nonchalantly about 
town. True, the recovery will become evi- 
dent within this year, but it is not thought 
to be a prominent action rather one of slow 
and silent change. The agricultural situa- 
tion will still require some doctoring atten- 
tion and farm incomes, net after the costs of 
the 1930 dtouth and depression have wiped 
from the slate, will not leave much surplus 
for courageous spending. Economy will be 
the watchword there. Put the farm market 
down as a very tight one with only neces- 
sity goods moving. However, with the har- 
vesting crop of 1931 safely in the bins and 
appraised in coin of the realm there is a 
gambling chance that some advance spending 
of long deferred matters may get quick action 
in the late fall. 


Turning to look at one of the main pillars 
of our erstwhile prosperity makers, the 
building industry cannot develop any pic- 


ture of saving the day all by itself. Public 
utilities have shot their bolts in form of 
capital investments for new plant and small 
volume can be set down for 1931. It is 
openly recognized that residential needs are 


over-produced, hence there is not likely to be 
any boom from that source. Public building 
aided by governmental stimulation may make 
such a decided gain as to offset some of the 
deficit expected from other classified groups of 
building. The same is true with engineering 
work of public nature. Industrial develop- 
ments are not considered as potential in view of 
the strangling wrench which has thrown pro- 
duction out of gear. 

The automobile, the other supporting indus- 
try for the visible supremacy of prosperity, is 
in the throes of a colic due to unwise habits 
early last year. Failure to read and understand 
the usual signs of stop-look-listen saw their pro- 
duction mount and then back up due to dealers 
failing to get the public’s money fast enough. 
Shutdowns and employe layoffs were next ob- 
served. Demand has not revived as yet. True, 
a few of the lower priced cars have put men 
back to work, but extreme care is gauging pro- 
duction to coincide with spending. The indus- 
try cannot afford to be caught twice in the same 
way. Just now it is very wary. Little possi- 
bility for a general revival during 1931 exists. 

Stripped of all endeavor to be pessimistic or 
to go to the other extreme and paint pictures 
which do not exist it was the concensus of 
opinion that 1931, while on the upward trend 
from the bottom in which business has to- 
bogganed, cannot get out of the hole during this 
year. Good gains are thought to be assured and 
with them as evidence, the enthusiasm of former 
activity may fan the flame to still greater degree. 
Summarized briefly, this year will be gradually 
improving, but there cannot be a general return 
to the easy profits of former years. Hard work 
is still the motto, seconded by economy. 
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CREDIT ano Unemployment 


By Evans Clark, as reported for The Credit World by Horace Pote in attendance at the American 
Economic Association convention, Cleveland, December 29-31. 


Bp onsunER credit is so significant and plays 
such a vital part in unemployment that 
economists of today must turn their atten- 
tion to it without further delay was the opening 
punch in the dramatic talk by Evans Clark of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, Boston, speaking 
before the American Economic Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, in that city, December 30, 
1930, 

There have been accusations made that the 
average American family is going deeper into 
debt. Estimates have placed the per family 
indebtedness at $250 per year and the claim has 


been advanced that this is a mortgage upon 
future incomes as well as a burden upon pros- 
perity. Here we do approach a dangerous con- 
dition in respect to unemployment. Mass credit 
nears the abyss when economic conditions finds 
increasing unemployment staring the country in 
the face. While some may seek protection from 
the statistical percentage of unemployed, there 
is no escape from the facts that failure to meet 
the demands of the installment man after a few 
calls usually finds repossession in effect and the 
consumer has parted with credit and what it 
originally furnished him. In fact, he may even 
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be held liable for the unpaid balance after cred- 
iting the valuation of the repossessed goods. 


Continuity of workers’ incomes is urgently 
desired for that assured over an annual period 
reasonable purchases can be made because of the 
positive knowledge that income will care for 
the indebtedness. A great inconsistency exists 
in Our economic structure today in respect to 
income of workers. The individual is in busi- 
ness day by day to turn his wages into his treas- 
ury in order that he can live and have some of 
those things included under the “pursuit of 
happiness."’ His operations in providing for 
himself and dependents represent fixed charges 
that go on only to be terminated by the grim- 
ness or kindness of the Reaper. Consumer 
credit as far as he is concerned is imperiled be- 
cause unlike capital investment the worker's re- 
turn in the form of wages is 
not assured throughout the 
year. Remove the protection to 
the capital income returns and 
capital retreats to safer grounds; 
remove security of the worker's 
income and trouble looms in the 
offing if cash at hand cannot be 
made available to meet outstand- 
ing obligations. 


One will readily recognize 
that consumer credit has more 
cheerful applications. It is re- 
ally a whip over the heads of 
the American worker and quite 
likely explains some of the justi- 


fication for the high position 
which the native operator en- 
joys over that of foreign work- 
ers on other soils. The desire for high standard 
of living encourages the purchase of commodi- 


ties through the medium of credit. These obli- 
gations bind the worker to his task to pay for 
his purchases. Without such an urge it is ques- 
tionable whether he would be as interested in 
putting in full time at his respective tasks. May- 
be, as is true in other countries, he might suc- 


Thinking of days when he sat 

at his own table—an old man 

out of work snapped at the 
Bowery mission. 


cumb to the urge of leisure, culture and other 
human satisfactions. 

It is generally accepted that consumer credit 
has successfully weathered the storm of our 
present and passing economic depression. Many 
believe that it is closely related to the so-called 
business cycle. More positive data on retail 
credit operations would provide potential truths 
we are seeking. From the small samples of credit 
data that we can obtain there has been some 
unfavorable movement in credit performance in 
the year of 1930 over the records available for 
1929, but this has been insignificant considering 
the weakening changes taking place in other 
fields. Undoubtedly, with more facts we could 
expect to see greater changes and have a more 
advanced understanding of future possibilities, 

Considering what is known about this sub- 
ject of mass credit and unem- 
ployment we can _ anticipate 
some difficulties which will have 
to work out their own destinies. 
It is safe to say, however, that 
consumer credit from its many 
sources is a permanent feature 
of our economic life and will be 
with us always. It can bea 
wisely administered aid to our 
retailing experiences or it can be 
disastrous just as we choose to 
make it. From all present indi- 
cations there is no immediate 
likelihood that it will prove to 
be the latter. 


There are many who do not 
realize that the term “‘credit’’ is 
actually a collective cognomen 
and really means one or more of the three divi- 
sions: Investment credit, such as results from 
the provisions of investment procedures; com- 
mercial credit, exemplified by advances to com- 
mercial enterprises for business management, and 
consumer credit, that advance which can aid the 
purchaser to obtain goods or services not other- 
wise available 
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It is baffling why so little research progress 
has been made in this field of. business. Search 
the libraries for reference books and few will 
be found that adequately portray the problems 
and indicate solutions. Our academic knowl- 
edge on this subject is woefully lacking. It 
seems Only too evident that without this infor- 
mation there is a big task facing the economists 
who study American business history. 

Some of the difficulty in making favorable 
progress along this line of study is explained 
in the absence of data of experience. Only 
recently the U. §. Department of Commerce, 
with the co-opefation of the National Retail 
Credit Association, completed a study showing 
the extent of credit in certain retailing groups 
so sampled, credit losses and the values of credit 
procedure. This has been the only spotlight 
thrown on facts in this be- 
shrouded field. Who can ex- 
plain why this is true? 


Forced for the want of posi- 
tive data to resort to the best 
estimates available it is believed 
that 57 billion dollars estimates 
the total sum _ representing 
retail operations. With the 
knowledge that the recent sur- 
veys have disclosed we know 
that 50 per cent of this huge 
sum is for credit, of which 20 
per cent is for open credit ac- 
counts and the balance for the 
installment selling, the latter 
teaching 6 billion. The Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association 
stating that the open <redit vol- 
ume is outstanding for an average period of 
seventy-two days, simple arithmetic can tell you 
what this costs. 


The charted information showing the rising 
trend of retail credit sales since 1900 gives a 
forceful impression that it has already ap- 
proached a stage in today’s business where it 
demands respect, study and a better understand- 
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Putting the unemployed into 
business for themselves. 


ing than it now receives. There was a time 
that the purchaser who sought credit had to hold 
a very private conversation with the retailer 
before he could hope for the favorable decision 
of obtaining goods on a future promise to pay. 
Today, the procedure is completely reversed: 
occasionally it is difficult to buy for cash in 
some stores. Charge accounts, the best known 
form of consumer credit, are eagerly solicited 
and a persistent definite sales attempts are made 
to convince the purchaser that his or her charge 
account will be greatly appreciated and opened 
by the retail store. 

The best and most consistent information on 
installment credit reaches us from the automo- 
bile field, compiled through the auspices of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
From studies of this information it has been 

possible to learn the rate of 
growth within this field of con- 
sumer credit and the relative 
degree of success which has re- 
sulted. But this is only one of 
several well defined forms of 
consumer credit. It wou'd 
hardly be expedient to formu- 
late any theory of credit action 
on the limited facts made avail- 
able from this single source. 


Students of consumer credit, 
if interested in the origin of this 
purchase factor, should consider 
that the following sources origi- 
nate much of the total volume 
which finds it way into business 
channels. 

1. The small loan business, 
which operates under rather subrosa surround- 
ings because of legal offensives against the inter- 
est rates charged, frequently is able to obtain 
as high as 42 per cent on the capital invested, 
always at short term. It is surprising to learn 
that some 125 million is put into circulation 


from this source. 


2. The pawn broking profession, historic 








and so well advertised by its symbolistic 
three balls of gold, attracting one but still 
well out of reach, is in turn responsible for 
400 million. Here personal bargaining dic- 
tates terms and the costs are high. 


3. Personal finance companies have 
sprung up to reap an astounding share of 
this loan business and the success of this 
venture has been augmented by chain opera- 
tion in the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try. Several hundred offices of this type 
are known to exist and the volume of credit 
that is extended from this source is approxi- 
mately 300 million. Here again the rate 
of return on the investment is exceedingly 
high. 


4. Industrial or Morris Plan Banks have 
contributed some 300 millions also. Under 
this plan a co-signer is required to share 
responsibility and to guarantee repayment of 
a loan should the payee fail to do so. Fees 
are charged for credit investigation into the 
payability of the loan seeker. A return of 
about 17 per cent is realized by this type 
of consumer credit extension. 


5. Commercial banks, personal loan de- 
partments, have seen the small loan business 
pass over to others and, in a competitive 
step to share some of that highly profitable 
business without lowering the dignity of 
commercial banking, have opened this new 
department. Here again co-makers are re- 
quired. A volume of 40 million arises from 
this source. 
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The effect of drought 


on an ear of corn. 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its representative, Mr. L. H. Bean, 
gave a clearly defined picture of agricultural 
conditions and their apparent effect of the busi- 
ness year of 1931 for the benefit of some six 
hundred economists and statisticians gathered 
in Cleveland for their annual meeting recently. 
Farming as an industry did not make very 
much joyous income for the year 1930 due to 
the combined efforts of the weather gods and 
the accompanying low prices. Despair rode on 
the shadow of all attempts to find some selection 
of crops or agricultural pursuits which would 
show a profit but the red ink caught up with 
most of the farming efforts after all. 


Ignoring the fact that there may or may not 
be some political connection between the policies 
of the Farm Board and the farmer in the field, 
there has been evident opposition to the progres- 
Sive proposal of limited production as a step 
toward price maintenance and control. Added 
to this the scare occasioned by the so-called 
dumping of Russian wheat on the American 
market sent the Farm gloom up a few more 
Points. ‘The statistics covering the general situa- 
tion have shown that there is a growing migra- 
tion from farms to the city; the little fellow 
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M OUTLOOK 
aT HIS YEAR 


By L. H. Bean, as reported for The Credit World 

by Horace Pote in attendance at the American 

Economic Association Convention, Cleveland, 
December 29-31. 
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who has had a hard time is throwing up his lot 
for a possible industrial avenue towards fortune; 
large farms as the amalgamation of little ones 
are indicating that mechanization may be the 
answer toward profitable production. 

It is little wonder that hundreds fully cog- 
nizant of the past year’s poor contribution to 
the annual totals of national wealth were eagerly 
awaiting some word of authority as to the farm 
outlook for 1931 and what opportunities it 

















might offer for bolstering general business con- 
ditions. 

Prone to make any hard and fast predictions, 
Mr. Bean did relate that the farmer had a mighty 
force to contend with in the shape of unknown 
weather conditions. Given all other favorable 
conditions the Gods of the winds and the rains 
could erase ali of the gains in short time. That 
was one big question mark to put down. Until 
some practical means has been found and de- 
veloped to manufacture weather, the farmer 
could but hope, take what the climate offered 
and then make the best of it. 

As an opening shot the authority gave his 
terse belief that the farm situation during 1931] 
would offer very little aid to general business 
for the outlook could not picture any immediate 
recovery. ‘The losses appearing on the farmer's 
book in deep red ink, resulting from the drouth 
of the past summer as well as the weak prices for 
the last harvest, have left in many instances 
deficits which this year must wipe out before it 
will be possible to look for agriculture profits. 
Highly improbable that any visible reduction 
will take place in cultivated acreage for major 
crops, the yields expected are only average. The 
general unrest now so evident in this country 
has not contributed any visible relief from this 
situation. Political artifices such as our latest 
tariff measures have added to the burden thereby 
broadening the chasm between possible means 
of annealing the spreading issues. 

The merchandising aspect which parallels this 
general situation is of greatest interest to the 
business seers of the country. With limited agri- 
cultural income on the horizon there is serious 


doubt whether the farmer will be very interested 
in spending money other than that for absolute 


and immediate needs. These are of the agri- 
cultural class and essential to this year's crops. 
Those commercial organizations which put con- 
siderable emphasis upon the farm market will 
come face to face with this foreshortened situa- 
tion and had best prepare themselves accordingly. 

Looking at the situation in detail cotton is 
one example that presents a discouraging picture 
for increased agricultural income. Based on a 
conservative estimate it is said that cotton to 
produce a moderate profit must bring fourteen 
cents a pound in the market; with the current 
price in the neighborhood of nine cents this 
tells a forceful story of impoverished plantation 
managements. Grains have a similar picture. 
Wheat and corn, the two staples, have such low 
prices that the margin of profit, if at all visible, 
yields so little in return for the effort expended 
in production. Livestock again offers somewhat 
the same results. Lambs now selling for seven 
cents per pound on the hoof are below profit- 
able costs of production. This is so true in 
sheep countries such as Australia that slaughter 
of producing animals, as an artificial means of 
stabilizing the market, is now being undertaken 
according to recent advices. 

There is a chance that those industries utiliz- 
ing farm products as their raw materials will be 
enthused to make heavy purchases at this time, 
thus taking advantage of the low price situation. 
If this can be a reality, this movement will take 
part of the agricultural inventory out of the bins 


and restore some cash to the farm bank account. 
The virtue of this scheme is to hasten the con- 
sumption of visible supplies and thus create a 
higher price for the respective commodities. 

Adding one more prophecy to the list of those 
donated to the public for 1931 it seems on the 
best of judgment that livestock wiil not make 
any greater headway than now in effect; feed 
prices will remain low and this will contribute 
to the previous named trend; potatoes are ex- 
pected to increase in cultivation; dairying should 
take on an added momentum to help the farmer 
make back in milk and creamery sales what has 
been lost in cattle and livestock; there are no 
indications that changes in the amount of acreage 
under tillage will be noticeable. 

The history of agricultural prices has shown 
that the ebb tide of cash return generally paves 
the way for a recovery. There is no formula 
by which this return to better prices can be fore- 
cast as an absolute happening within a definite 
period but, based on past performance, it can be 
anticipated to occur. It is general opinion that 
the farm situation has struck its bottom from 
which it should turn upward once more. While 
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quite possible for favorable conditions to pro- 
duce bountiful yields for 1931, it is not likely 
we shall see a profitable stability before the crop 
season of 1932. 

One of the most interesting and best informed 
writers on agricultural subjects is F. B. Nichols, 
managing editor of the Capper Farm Press, 
Topeka, Kansas. His views are always sane 
and optimistic. It might be apropos here in 
connection with Mr. Bean's factional outline of 
conditions to quote from Mr. Nichols’ recent 
address before the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia. If over-production 
isa crime, fertilizer is the dope that produces the 
criminal. 

There has been some discussion this year of 
how perfectly wonderful it would be if we 
were to quit using fertilizers in America. This 
is based on the theory, which by the way is 
true, that if we were to abolish the fertilizer 
industry there would be a sharp drop in crop 
yields. “Thus we would cure the surplus evil, 
and then would all live happy ever after. By 
just the same type of reasoning, the industry 
is about to commit a great wrong by encourag- 
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ing the use of fertilizers on pastures, which is 
presently going to take an immense tonnage of 
its products. By doing this the fertilizer in- 
dustry will aid in the growth of grass on those 
pastures, thus contributing further to a surplus 
of milk and beef. Such reasoning ignores a 
few basic facts, such as that liberal applications 
of commercial fertilizers pay well on many soils 
and with many crops. Low yields are rarely 
profitable. A vast increase in the use of fertil- 
izers, plus a considerable withdrawal of mar- 
ginal land back to forests, would result in larger 
profits to American agriculture. Such a project 
would be directly in line with the moves of the 
industrial world in scrapping high cost plants 
while at the same time it builds more efficient 
ones. 

“Simple and logical as such a process is, it 
has had to fight its way upward step by step 
against what I sometimes call emotional econo- 
nomics, of which this country has such an 
abundant supply. When Cyrus McCormick 
perfected the reaper he immediately was crowned 
as an enemy of labor, and many of his machines 
were burned in the field. Exactly the same dis- 
turbance broke loose a generation later with 
the coming of the binder. With equal en- 
thusiasm printers in some cases destroyed the 
first linotypes. Such examples may be drawn 
readily from almost any industry. 

“Despite the fact that American industrial 
plants are rated among the wonders of the age, 
agriculture makes an even better relative show- 
ing when compared with Europe. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the employes in the factories 
of America is three times that of the workers of 
Europe, but the men on the land produce five 
times as much as those on the farms of Europe. 
Despite all the troubles agriculture has encoun- 
tered, the business has gone ahead steadily in 
its efforts to get on a more productive basis. 
Twelve years ago in Kansas, for example, we 
operated fourteen combine-harvesters in cutting 
the wheat crop—this year we used 28,000 
combines, along with 60,000 tractors. The 
gain in efficiency of production that has been 
made with this crop supplies a splendid illus- 
tration of the progress agriculture has made in 
practically all lines. In modern wheat growing 
the land is plowed and worked down with 
power equipment and the crop is cut with a 
combine-harvester—with which the work is 
done with steel machinery instead of by human 
muscles, as in the old days—and the grain is 
hauled to town in a truck, which dumps its 
load into the pit of the elevator, after which it 
is elevated into cars by machinery. Human 
drudgery is practically eliminated. Brain power 
is substituted. And in that kind of agriculture 
there is no place for the type of farming so well 
described by Edwin Markham in his poem, 
“The Man With the Hoe.” 

‘And so, no matter where we turn, in indus- 
trial life or among the people who live in the 
open fields or along the nation’s great motor 
highways, we find that the nation’s physical 
plant is in excellent condition. The strength 
and willingness to work are there. The folks 
are merely waiting for that trained American 
leadership which has never failed in the past. 
It will not fail now.” 














A. D. McMullen, president of the Na- 

tional Retail Credit Association, is 

shown here opening his Christmas mail 

which contained 1250 new members to 
the Association. 


Tduve is a Sante oo 


gp is a Santa Claus. Some { President McMullen’s ] Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 


people do not believe there is, 

but they have been affected by 
the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except they see. 

The picture above ought to be the proof. 
Here President McMullen is looking over the 
mail Santa Claus brought him, which included 
1250 new members to the N. R. C. A., pre- 
sented, at this time as a token of good will and 
co-operation, by bureau managers all over the 
country. 

Twelve hundred and fifty new members in 
one mail is a lot. Some people would not have 
believed it, just as some people do not believe 
in Santa Claus. They think that nothing can be 
which is not comprehensible; but Santa Claus 
exists as certainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exists. 

Alas, how dreary would be the world if there 
was no Santa Claus. It would be as dreary 
as if there was no faith. There would be noth- 
ing, to make tolerable this existence. We should 
have no enjoyment except in sense and sight. 


Xmas Present 
1250 New Members. 


does not mean that there is no 
Santa Claus. The most real things 
in the world are those that we cannot see— 
things that are hidden behind a veil, which, not 
the strongest man or even the united strength 
of the strongest men that ever lived can push 
aside. But faith, fancy, love, romance can push 
aside the veil and view the supernal beauty and 
glory beyond. 


It ts all real. There is a Santa Claus. He 
lives and lives forever and will continue to make 
gay the heart of people. 

President McMullen has written to THE 
CREDIT WORLD, asking that his sincerest appre- 
ciation be conveyed to all of those bureau man- 
agers who worked so devotedly to make his 
Christmas such a happy one. And to the new 
members who have come in at this time, he 
wishes to extend a welcome and a promise that 
the future offers to them the same reward of 
faith—a force to push aside the veil hiding the 
unseeables and the idealisms exemplified in the 
fantasy of Santa Claus. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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HARACTER BUILDERS 


men feel that there are so many classes of credit 

Th h 4 sm a f seekers that a few remarks regarding these vari- 
roug t ] majesty °o ous classifications will be food for thought. 

Z Ge ee First, we have the good citizen who is proud 

motion in the boundless of the fact that all obligations are met promptly 

and who enjoys an unlimited credit rating due 

: . to his standing in the community. This class 

everyw ere comes. t ]@ of men desires charge accounts to establish them- 

selves among the commercial firms of the city 

as an added proof that they are responsible and 


mighty name of Credit by prompt payment of all obligations further 


3 offer testimony that they are among the best 
MoneyMonarchontheair | 
Second, we know of a large percentage of 
people who seek credit for the convenience it 
RE you a seeker of credit? Have you analyzed affords. ‘They could easily pay cash for their 
A the reasons for so being? In which -of needs, but find it bothersome to first provide 
the following divisions are you classed? themselves with a considerable amount of cash 
before starting on a shopping tour of the city 
and also know that it will entail some further 
inconvenience in making exchanges if some of 
These questions to the consuming public of Hous- their purchases are not satisfactory. hey are 
ton, Texas, opened a recent radio program of the entitled to all of the advantages a charge account 
Houston Retail Credit Men’s Association who affords; have their bills for the month's pur- 
continue to broadcast their good character build- chases come to them at the end of the month 
ers idea over KPRC. and they are prepared to promptly meet them. 


Perhaps you are surprised that we ask these 
questions, continues the speaker, but the credit 
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The third classification is the credit seeker 
who has established his worthiness of credit 
and takes advantage of it to purchase articles 
that can so very conveniently be used now and 
who plans to pay for them out of his next 
month's salary. It is true he is living a month 
ahead of his income, but if fortune smiles upon 
him and he has no serious illness in his family 
or loses no time from work, he will pay all of 
his obligations promptly when due because he 
is honest. There is no question about that 
His past record for honorable dealings justifies 
the assumption that his intentions are clearly 
defined. 

The fourth classification is the person whose 
income is unstable. They are the class who are 
entirely dependent upon a problematical sum 
that they have a right to expect will come in, 
as it has almost regularly been received in the 
past. It may be commissions on sales of mer- 
chandise, real estate, insurance or from other 
sources. It is their intention to apply the in- 
come so received in the right direction, but 
naturally if they are disappointed their creditors 
will have to wait—they too will be sorry, in 
fact, very much disappointed that the customer 
is unable to meet his accounts just as he had 
planned. Of course, it is true that oftentimes 
this class of customer is disappointed for weeks 
and months to come, perhaps one or two months 
efforts will go entirely for naught and their 
bills will have to wait until more is earned 
After several such disappointments, a habit of 
allowing accounts to become delinquent some 
what grows upon them; after the second or 
third disappointment they are more or less ac- 
customed to this spasmodic method of living 
and they are not quite so sorry after a while 
that they did not find it possible to pay up last 
month or the month before. Some of the pride 
they formerly had in meeting squarely all of 
their obligations has gone entirely. They feel 
it is the duty of their creditor to bear with 
them. Perhaps they could not easily make their 
banker see the wisdom in carrying them until 
another commission is earned. 

Then we have another class of credit seeker 
The man or the woman who through careless- 
ness, or indifference, have allowed themselves 
to live beyond their means and eventually find 
themselves hopelessly in debt. ‘Their creditors 
of the past are crowding them, forcing payment 
on sO many accounts until they do not have 
the cash left to afford actual necessities, causing 
them to seek new places to expand their credit. 
Generally speaking, they are not entirely honest 
with themselves, although they no doubt hope 
fortune will so favor them that before it is 
too late they will find it possible to wipe the 
slate clean and be able to once more look the 
world in the face with the fullest amount of 
self-satisfaction. ‘This condition is far too fre- 
quent. ‘To use a slang expression, this type is 
‘just a step ahead of the sheriff.”’ 

Then there is the sixth class of credit seeker 
—those who do not intend to pay for anything 
they get until they have to and perhaps that 
means never. They owe bills they never expect 
to pay, but when applying for further credit try 
to start all over again by making statements 
that they have never had accounts anywhere. 


The credit manager of today has been trained 
in the art of character reading and has an ear 
that is more and more becoming trained to the 
procedure of this type. 

Let us leave this one final thought with you 
tonight. friends, classify yourselves. Take an 
inventory of your surroundings. Again we ask 
what class you are in? Character Builders will 
furnish anyone desiring it, a printed copy of this 
list of various credit seekers. If you sincerely 
desire to rate yourself, write in for a copy of 
this pregram. 


o 


Just an Idea for the 
Houston Character 


Builders 


A character building guild for boys. On 
page 21 (at the beginning of this article) is 
a design of a classic temple symbolizing the 
construction of consumer credit. It would be 
easy to build. ‘The construction is simple and 
the carving is not difficult. The local Houston 
branch of the Hoo Hoo Club might be induced 
to co-operate to provide a kit of material of 
soft wood, etc. A contest would be advertised 
to boys between twelve and nineteen. The 
manual training departments of the high schools 
might also co-operate. 

The winning model builder would receive a 
handsome prize. 

The boys could enroll for the contest at any 
store they select (member of the bureau) where 
they would fill out an enrollment blank de- 
signed to uncover the economic status of the 
family——charge customer prospects for the mer- 
chants where enrollments are made. 

The finale would be a widespread window 
display of character temples on a special day. 
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E WAS born seven miles from Alliance, 
Nebraska, in a sod house thirty years 


ago. His life from that time until 
fifteen was very uneventful, with the exception 
of hoeing corn and picking potato bugs. 

Disagreeing with his father in 1915, he de- 
cided to go West and grow up with the country 
—a winter never to be forgotten, on a cattle 
ranch feeding cattle—forty miles from nowhere, 
in the Rocky Mountains and rationed once a 
week with frozen food, helped to mould the 
fighting courage that now characterizes 240 
pounds of he-man. Since that time he has 
worked on the railroad and in offices, slept under 
bridges and in fine hotels. 

In the year 1918, he was married, and in 
1922, he entered college. 

His first credit job started in 1923, while he 
was attending college. He organized a credit 
bureau. Since that time he has organized credit 
associations in Chadron, Alliance, Hot Springs, 
Rapid City, Lead, Deadwood and North Platte. 
“He's an organizin’ fool.” 

He organized the Noth Platte Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and served as its first presi- 
dent Also was vice-president of the State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and assisted in 
Organizing the Chadron Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He organized the North Platte Butchers and 
Grocers Association and assisted in organizing 
the Grand Island Butchers and Grocers Asso- 
ciation. He organized the North Platte Public 
Speaking Club and served as its president. 
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‘Lue EYES 
OF TEXAS ARE 
UPON YOU-— 


“Mr. ¥ anders goes to take charge 
of the affairs of the Texas State 


Association with headquarters in 
Austin. His past experience and 
educational background 
particularly qualify him.” 


The record made by Mr. Yanders in North 
Platte is enviable. He took over the Platte 
Valley Credit Association, September 1, 1928. 
At that time the gross income of the bureau 
was about $90.00 a month and had about 35 
members. 

The first year the gross income was increased 
1500 per cent and they now have about 170 
members. The files contain over 41,000 master 
cards as compared with about 6,000 when he 
took over the bureau. 

He is a charter member of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Nebraska, having served as 
vice-president and president two terms, was in 
strumental in organizing this group and is cred 
ited with the collection system used by most 
Nebraska credit associations. 

And now we see him through his hobby 
‘“hunting.’’ Since he has been barred from all 
turkey shoots, for the past two years, he must 
be considered a good shot. Texans look out. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL 


The U. S. Department of 
Commerce final report of 
Retail Credit conditions 
and facts from January, 
1930 - June, 1930. 


HE charts illustrating this report were pre- 
eg by THE CREDIT WORLD for your 

quick assimilation of the outstanding aspects 
of conditions. First of all, consider its growth, 
glance at the little square chart at the top of this 
page. There is a line which definitely points 
the way. In 1900 credit was only 10 per cent 
of the total retail business done. By 1915 it 
had increased slightly, but between 1915 and 
1920 it more than doubled. Now these were 
war years. 


From 1915 to 1918 America enjoyed un- 
usual prosperity stimulated by war contracts 
from other nations and the fact also that she 
was just into the full bloom of her great indus- 
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RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1930 


EXTENT OF RETAIL BUSINESS 
(515 STORES IN 24 CITIES) 





ANALYSIS OF CREDIT — BY STORES 
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trial development. During this time there was 
a tremendous growth in advertising. The 
money for which in many cases was appropri- 
ated from what. would have been profit tax. 
This advertising stimulated sales in order to 
keep pace with production and they both were 
dependent upon credit. Credit was started rap- 
idly upward in 1915, but it has continued and 
actually increased its rate of growth until now 
it is more than haif of all the business done 


at retail. 


Examine chart number 2; there you see that 
open credit alone is now half of all business 
done, while installment credit eats further into 
cash. Compare the percentages of open credit, 
installment credit and cash as shown by the chart 
among seven diversified lines. It is easily dis- 
cernable that a different credit situation exists 
in each industry. 


It is apparent too from this chart that the 
furniture business has almost entirely passed out 
of the realm of cash and that it is pretty much 
dominated by installment credit, while the 
electrical goods business has about the same con- 
dition prevailing. 


We notice further down that fraudulent buy- 
ing holds a long lead on bad check losses. It 
is also apparent (though not a new discovery) 
that men are the worst check kiters. 


Now we notice that the two largest credit 
classifications, namely, furniture and electrical 
goods, are almost entirely free from losses by 
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SURVEY 


either bad checks or fraudulent buying. Testify- 
ing to the safety of credit methods. 


And on chart number three if you will turn 
your attention to the top of the page again we 
see that ‘furniture’ and “‘electrical goods’’ do a 
mighty fine job of collecting. Comparison of 
chart 2 with its high percentage of open and in- 
stallment credit and the small loss from fraudu- 
lent buying and bad checks in conjunction with 
the high collection efficiency shown in chart 3 
shows their credit methods in a very favorable 
light. 


This last year has been somewhat of an 
enigma. It kept the best of our analysists guess- 
ing all the time, but the poorest guesser of all 
was the retailer who could have seen correctly 
if he would have taken the mote out of his eye. 
He was so blinded for the best part of the year 
by the calamity howl that went up with the 
stock market flop that he never did take a good 
square look at conditions as they actually were. 


Notice the chart above. 1930 cash business 
in January started below 1929 (a great year), 
but it caught up to it in April and stayed pretty 
close until June. 


Open credit went ahead of 1929 before we 
had reached February, and stayed there until 
June. 


Installment sales started away ahead and kept 
ahead until April where they dipped just a little 
below 1929, but came back above again in June. 


You now have the true picture of credit as it 
was—from January, 1930, to June, 1930. 
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The value of 1930's farm crops dropped 27.6 _ 
per cent below 1929. 
Ve 
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There was a decrease of 35 per cent in aggre- ste 





gate industrial profits in 1930. 
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New York stores report a 15 per cent increase | $632, 
in charge accounts over last year (see chart on | the ba 
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rising trend of credit, page amoun 
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The moving picture industry in 1930 ad- to the 
vanced far beyond 1929—+total value two this an 
billion, yearly production investment 125 mil- It is 
lion, average weekly attendance 115 million, only 
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DDED warmth comes from the holiday an- 
A\ nwuncement that participants in the various 

Christmas savings clubs accumulated 
$632,000,000 during the year just closed. On 
the basis of our latest census knowledge of 
our population this newly stored-up wealth 
amounts to approximately $5.15 per capita. 
From the best estimates obtainable it is de- 
termined that the savings represents an average 
of $54.60 per person participating as compared 
to the 9 per cent gain made in 1929 when 
this amount was $59.50. 

It is especially enlightening to learn from the 
analysis quoted in the Literary Digest that at 
least 50 per cent of this national fortune can be 
anticipated back into immediate circulation for 
38 per cent was scheduled to go for Christmas 
shopping and 13 per cent would be expended by 
the year end commitments. Arithmetic tells us 
this should put some three hundred million into 
the cash registers yearning for that opportunity. 
Part of this amount will likely flow through the 
recognized channels of retail credit. 

oa * * 

Your purchasing dollar is now worth in the 
neighborhood of $1.211 in terms of what it 
could buy in 1926. The Department of Labor 
states this as their contention for the month of 
October, 1930. Lest you rush out in the vain 
hope of getting all of that accrued value in the 
purchase of 100 cents worth of coin of the 
realm let us advise you this is a relative and 
statistical valuation placed upon it. In this 
particular case Mr. Einstein did not have any 
direct part to play in establishing this relativity, 
however, there is considerable mathematical cal- 
culation in determining the result just an- 
nounced. 

But we offer a precautionary word. Do not, 
as the deep thinking son of Scotland did, pro- 
ceed to buy more than one dollar's worth of 
commodities with a silver dollar bearing the 
coin date of 1926. 

* * * 

In Women’s Wear, a publication catering to 
the trade in that distinguished circle, there ap- 
pears in the recent issue a statement that survey 
results released by 18 eastern banks show 
Women's wear to have decreased 28 per cent 
under prices in effect a,year ago. 

To provide debating material for both sides 
of the family when the December statements 
teaches the household check signer the survey 
goes on to state that men’s clothes have decreased 
only 13 per cent in the same period. 

* * * 


The price situation seems to reach what the 
chess player calls his stalemate—that last move 
Where everything is blocked and the end is 
inevitable. Statistically we are told that whole- 
sale prices have receded so it is natural to expect 
some similar decline in retail prices. But look 
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for them. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has made the statement that “.. . not- 
withstanding abundant statistical evidence to 
the contrary, the public in general is not aware 
of any conspicuous lowering of prices.”’ 

Another influence that is bearing down on 
the price situation and makes the game a bit 
more complicated is the contention that mass 
purchasing is being forcibly withheld from our 
present markets due to the belief that prices will 
be driven still lower. Many are advancing the 
theory that when prices are reduced spending 
will accelerate and all will be well again. How- 
ever, he who has held high priced inventories 
does not welcome the thought of disposing of 
that stock at a lower cost, absorbing the loss 
which results. 

One thing is certain, the stalemate will be 
broken and some movement will take place but 
only those who see long distances ahead know. 
They are not telling. 

* * * 

Collecting stray facts emanating from the 
secret nooks of Wall Street we learn that the 
automobile industry is still on the fence, trying 
to decide whether to take a chance and produce 
for consumption or wait for the demand. Of- 
ficials of Chevrolet have announced that 30,000 
will go back to their jobs and be assured of 
work during the balance of the winter. This 
will turn out the spring crop but beyond that 
no one has hazarded a good guess as to expected 
action. Mr. Ford's product, which shares with 
the Chevrolet in putting about 75 per cent of 
all cars in the drivers’ hands, may not run in 
immediate plant competition. 


* ok * 


The shoe industry has had its little trials 
and tribulations also. International has whit- 
tled 5 cents off of the per pair price to their 
retailers. Production within the industry has 
been ahead of demand and the two have not 
been able to adjust themselves yet but it is 
inevitable that this will happen. The Endicott 
group will bring out the knife of economy and 
shave off 10 per cent of all salaries exceeding 
$2000 per annum, effective January, 1931, so 
the shoe-wearing public to aid in this situation 
had best adopt some sort of aggressive cam- 
paign. Perhaps it might be something along 
the order of wear out more shoes and have less 
repair work. But imagine the shout which 
would arise from all of the dingy repair men. 

In the retailing channels, especially the chain 
stores with all of their minute, efficient manage- 
ment, we note decreases in sales for the first 
eleven months of 1930 which average between 
10 and 15 per cent. Some statements unwit- 
tingly obscure this fact in that actual gains in 
net sales are shown but one must take into con- 
sideration that more outlets have been in opera- 
tion in 1930 as compared to the number in the 
previous period. On an equivalent basis the 
truth creeps out. 

Other reports, gauging the general trends in 
industrial activities, have announced that aggre- 
gate profits have reached about 65 per cent of 
last year’s total and we can jot down that this 
phase of our national income is minus by the 
resulting 35 per cent. 








RADIO JOY RIDERS 


By THOS. P. FOOTE, Pres. 
RADIO, Inec., Denver, Colo. 


Y REASON for breaking into print at this time is a situation that confronts us in respect to 
credit problems in the radio business. People very seldom go to a store and buy a radio 
outright. It is usually a demonstration of the set in the home to test the tonal quality, 

size and color of the cabinet, and so forth. This practice is so prevalent that many people are 
taking advantage of it by requesting a demonstration of several sets from one dealer, or a 
number of dealers. Some of these people are sincere in their desire to compare the different 
makes, but there are also a great many who are looking for entertainment, and are known to 
the trade as “‘joy-riders.”’ 


In their desire for business many business houses selling radios overlook the credit angle 
to this situation. ‘Too often a radio set is sent out on approval or demonstration to a person 
whose credit standing is not good, and to whom a sale should not be made, and probably would 
not be made, even though the party epressed a desire to own the instrument. By that I mean, if 
the dealer had obtained a credit report before sending out the instrument on demonstration, he 
would have learned that the person is not a good prospect and he would not have sold him. 
So, why take time and spend money to make demonstrations to people whose credit standing 
is not good? 


All this means that dealers in very many cases send out radios on approval, then they look 
up the customer after the set is put in the home. Or because the account is to be a contract 
they take chances and do not get a report at all. 


A case is on record in a large city in the Central States where a ‘‘joy-rider’’ was discovered 
to have had twenty-three different demonstrations, having each set in her home several days 
at atime. Think of the economical loss to this kind of selling, and how easily it can be curbed 
by getting a credit report before sending out a set, whether it be a demonstration or a sale. 
‘‘Joy-riders,’’ as a rule, do not have good credit standing, so, therefore, it is nothing but good 
business to get a report on each application before sending a set out on demonstration, unless, 
of course, the purchaser is well known to the credit man, or is already a valued customer to 
the store. 


One large manufacturer of radios is trying to discourage ‘‘joy-riders’’ and help retail selling 
by recommending that no sets be sent out on demonstration. A demonstration set of a portable 
type is recommended. The ‘‘joy-rider’’ does not particularly care to have this type of demon- 
stration. If, however, he is sincere, and intends to buy, he would just as soon have the portable 
demonstration with the idea when he is ready to buy he will get a new instrument. 


As I look at the situation at the present time, too much time is wasted, and too much 
money is spent, on making demonstrations to people whose credit is not good, and should not 
be allowed to buy a radio, or who are financially unable to buy a radio. 


It is a very simple matter for the retailers of radios to guard against “‘joy-riders’’ and the 
various abuses so commonly encountered in connection with those individuals who have very 
little, if any, regard for their obligations to the merchant 


A well organized credit bureau is the means of stopping this practice and affording protection 
to the merchant No retail distributor should attempt to do business on a charge account 
basis without the aid of a credit bureau, through which bureau may be obtained facts concerning 
his debtors. 


If an applicant is a ‘‘habitual joy-rider’’ the bureau files will so indicate it. If the appli 
cant is a person who lightly regards his or her credit obligations, this information quickly 
shows up through the bureau's files and is subject to the call of any member 


Of course, the bureau is practically helpless, unless it receives the co-operation of its members 
who should report promptly each day any and all cases of delinquency, whether the same be in 
connection with the abuse of the demonstration privilege or the failure on the part of the 
customer to meet his or her obligations within a reasonable degree of promptness. 


If all merchants would make a practice of getting credit reports before sending out a set, they 
would save considerable money and put their radio business on a more substantial basis 
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RIGHT OFF 


THE STRAND 


ollection LETTERS 
THAT FIT 


Reprinted from “‘Man and His Clothes’ (an English 
Magazine) by kind permission of the Fairchild 
Publishing Company. 


lf as much thought and _ individu- 
ality were put into collection letters OST tailors and outfitters are having to 
as into tailoring, displays advertising spend more time on their debt collection 
= +e ie ' letters these days than on their adver- 
pet departments and the like, there tising. So I have been making some study of 
would be fewer bad debts than different types of collection letters, and am 


. astounded at the thought and work put into 
there are, declares the author of this them by some shops and the thought and work 


article, who puls up some sound left out of them by others. 


; . Though some people, including Austin Reed's 
ideas that may solve your collection stick to the polite, formal note reminding the 
problems as they have solved those customer of the amount outstanding, there 1s 
of other shops ; strong reason to doubt this method. The fol- 

; ‘ lowing kind of communication does not help a 

man enjoy his breakfast and, if anything, puts 
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him into a bad frame of mind: ‘‘Reference to 
our books indicates that there is a sum of £10 
10s. outstanding on your account, and we 
should be glad of an early settlement.”’ 

On the other hand, this type of letter tends 
to make the customer feel that he wants to pay: 

‘Dear Sir—The cheque you intended to send 
me covering your outstanding account has not 
yet arrived—apparently forgotten. 

‘Not a serious oversight when remedied, but 
very inconvenient when allowed to slide over a 
lengthy period. 

“T have, unfortunately, quite a number of 
these forgotten legacies, and the extra work 
entailed in my accounts department is extremely 
expensive. 

“Just pin your cheque to this letter and put 
it in the enclosed envelope for return—your 
simple action will be much appreciated.” 

This is a departure from the usual stiff and 
formal follow-up letter—the writer assumes 
that the customer had intended to send a cheque, 
and goes on to point out the inconvenience to 
himself and the extra work involved in the 
accounts department. 

But excellent as letters along these lines are, 
they miss the really vital point, which is not 
that the account is overdue and unpaid, but that 
the customer has not made any purchase in the 
meantime, knowing full well that his account is 
due and outstanding. I must say | like this 
letter which hints at this in a rather subtle way. 
The following letter is despatched to the cus- 
tomer whose account is overdue, and there is 
attached to it a printed calendar for the year. 
This is blue-penciled and it is marked at the 
date of the last purchase. The letter is as 
follows: 

“‘We remember this date. Do you? Your 
account shows that this is the last time you 
made a purchase at this shop. ‘This concern has 
always attempted to keep in as close touch as 
in the old days when the proprietors could 
meet their clients personally every day. ‘This 
letter is a friendly reminder that we have missed 
you, and a cordial invitation to come in soon. 
We know you will enjoy seeing the new suitings 
we have for the autumn. 

‘Thanking you for your past patronage, we 
are, cordially yours, 


The merit of this letter is that it does not 
refer to the outstanding account as such. It 
points out that some time has elapsed since the 
last purchase was made, that the customer has 
been missed, and also indicates that the new 
styles are in for inspection. 

A letter such as this gives the recipient a 
chance to send his cheque without feeling that 
he has been caught out cheating, as it were, and 
I think it is more likely to be effective, for 
collection letters to be successful must get the 
cheque and hold the customer. 

It is comparatively easy to do one or the 
other, to get the cheque or hold the customer; 
but to get the combination in one letter is what 
makes it all so difficult. There is no more diffi- 
cult letter to write in the entire field of business 
correspondence. 

A variety of circumstances may have been 
responsible for the delay in paying the account, 


from the simple one of forgetting to the tempo- 
rary inability to pay. The manager of the 
accounts department cannot be expected to know 
the individual circumstances, and he is therefore 
at a disadvantage in having to devise letters 
most likely to meet the majority of cases. 

But it is fatal to assume deliberate avoidance 
of payment on the part of the customer. Any 
suggestion, any hint of this, in any collection 
letter is enough to lose him as a customer for 
good and all, though it may produce the cheque. 
The difficulty is to bring the question of the 
outstanding account to the customer's notice in 
such a way as to make him sit down and write 
out a cheque and to continue to make his pur- 
chases. One letter I have just seen combines the 
two functions rather cleverly. “The writer says: 

“Dear Mr. ———: Here is a thought which 
I think will be invaluable to you. 

“T have just checked your account to find 
that you have not purchased anything lately 
in our tailoring or hat department. Here is the 
thought. Why not combine your cheque—that 
is, utilize the complete service of this shop in 























to overlook these a 
things. Let us 
have your remit- 
tance now—and we 
can both forget it! 
Thank You! 























One of the stickers produced by the National 
Retail Credit Association—serious and direct. 


every department. It will save you shopping 
time and be a great convenience in many ways, 
even to writing one cheque when paying your 
bill.”’ 

The man who has allowed his account to 
run on and who receives such a letter as this 
inviting him to make more purchases is much 
more likely to clear the old account before com- 
ing along to make new purchases, but by mak- 
ing this apparently spontaneous and generous 
offer the recipient is subtly reminded of the 
old account. 

Some men’s shops in America have made 
much more use of what they call ‘‘collection 
stickers’’ than the trade has in Britain. We 
frequently use stickers for such things as exhibi- 
tions and shopping early on our stationery, but 
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I have not yet seen a single sticker used on 
collection letters. 

Most of these stickers are humorous. As one 
accounts manager puts it: ‘“There is all the 
difference in the world between a slap on the 
back and a slap in the face, even though they 
may both be delivered with equal force. So 
with collection letters, they all say practically 
the same thing, but one may have the same 
effect as a slap in the face, another as a slap on 
the back. 

Experience has shown some of the shops who 
have used these collection stickers that there is 
something impersonal about them that does not 
seem to offend the proudest delinquent. That 
they are successful is shown by the fact that one 
insurance company, which offered a collection 
sticker to their agents in an issue of their house 
magazine received orders for 42,000! 

Naturally, humorous drawings are most ef- 
fective. They give point and add a flavor of 
humor to the letter. They are most effective 
in colors, and should contrast with the letter 
heading or the printing of the envelope. They 
need not be very expensive, however, though it is 
advisable to use different ones with different 
letters in a series. 

These stickers to be effective need to be very 
bright and vividly colored. ‘They are immeasur- 
ably improved by humorous illustrations and 
should have as little lettering as possible. Some 
shops have found that they are more effective 
when used in the body of a letter than when 
simply pasted at the top or foot of the letter. 
Just why this is so they cannot tell, but it has 
been proven many times. 

The sticker can be described as the sugar 
coating to a sometimes bitter pill, but at a time 
when money is tight, anything that will help 
collect accounts and keep the customer is worth 
trying. 


Humor has characterized English advertising 
much more than American. Perhaps that is why 
English stickers can pun successfully. 
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MAPPING 


A Credit Department for 
3 Types of Customers 


REPRINTED FROM THE FURNITURE RECORD 


HE credit department of the Fred Davis 

Furniture Company, Denver, is laid out 

and designed to accommodate three types of 
customer temperament, to facilitate handling the 
installment payments and to make the customer 
feel that he is a part of the organization, accord- 
ing to Robert L. Self, secretary and buyer of 
the company. 

Sketch of the layout of the credit department 
of Fred Davis Furniture Company, Denver, “‘A”’ 
is the desk of the credit manager where the 
reticent customers consult him on terms. “‘B” 
is where the non-reticent customers are met and 
terms discussed. ‘‘C’’ indicates location of cash- 
iers where those already having accounts go 
when they want to add another item or two to 
their accounts. “‘E”’ is the desk of the girl who 
sends out notices to delinquent customers. ““‘D” 
is desk of the collector. ‘‘F’’ indicates comfort- 
able chairs where customers wait while their 
books are being made out by the cashiers. The 
arrows indicate the direction taken by reticent 
and non-reticent customers in discussing credits. 

The three types of customer temperament in 
the installment selling of furniture are: 

First: The A-1 credit risk who is somewhat 
reluctant to discuss credit and payments where 
others might perchance overhear. 

Second: The good credit risk who doesn't 
give a hang about others who might be listen- 
ing, and would just as soon as not discuss down 
payments and terms loud enough for everyone 
in the store to hear. 

Third: The regular customer who has al- 
ready established his credit, is already making 
payments on previous purchases and wants to 
add another item to the bill. 

A customer of the third class already feels at 
home in the store, that he is a part of the or- 
ganization and therefore somewhat privileged to 
step up to a cashier's window and discuss the 
new purchase and the new terms without both- 
ering the credit manager. 

“We find that with the customers of the first 
class," Mr. Self explained, “‘we sometimes not 
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only have to sell the bill of furniture but we 
also have to sell the terms. Some of them are 
so retiring in nature that they are reluctant to 
discuss the subject in the presence of clerks or 
customers, or where others might by chance 
overhear. They are anxious to tell everything, 
but they almost whisper. To accommodate 
such customers we have two so-called stations. 
One of them is in the secluded place assigned 
to the credit manager, and the other is anywhere 
in the store where comfortable chairs are avail- 
able and away from the aisle of traffic. 


“When a customer has purchased a bill of 
goods amounting to, say $1000 or $1500, it is 
safe to assume that he or she is fatigued, for he 
undoubtedly has spent several hours of strenu- 
ous mental effort choosing between the various 
styles and finishes of the articles needed. The 
discussion of credit and terms really comes when 
the customer is too weary to think about them. 
Hence we find it is a good practice to take the 
customer away from the main part of the sales 
floors to some overstuffed living-room suite, 
ask him, or. her, to sit down and rest a bit, to 
relax, before we discuss the credit angle of the 
transaction. I find it is well to mention the 
excellence of some of the articles that have been 
selected, how much comfort they will give, and 
the service that will be derived from them. After 
a few minutes of conversation along these lines, 
we can talk terms. 


“If the amount of the bill runs to a mere 
hundred or two hundred dollars, and the cus- 
tomer is of the reticent type, we take her into 
the secluded section assigned to the credit man- 
ager. ‘This section is not a private office in the 
sense that it is surrounded by partitions, but 
there is a stairway, leading to the offices on the 
balcony, and it serves as a screen. Also, it is far 
enough away from the traffic lane to assure a 
degree of privacy in conversation. (The posi- 
tion is indicated by ‘‘A’”’ in the accompanying 
sketch.) The credit man is not separated from 
the accounting department by anything other 
than the back of his chair. Here the terms are 
quietly discussed and, when agreed upon, the 
credit man conducts his visitor along a line indi- 
cated by the curved arrow, A to F, through a 
little gate to a comfortable chair where he is 
asked to be seated while the girl at the counter 
makes out his book. 


““We have another desk at ‘B’ where we ac- 
commodate those who care nothing about what 
the other customers hear, though they do not 
shout. This desk saves time, quite frequently, 
and the customer is asked, after the discussion 
has been completed, to sit down in an easy chair 
at ‘F’ while the girl at the counter makes out 
the book. 


‘Where customers already have accounts and 
want to buy another item or two, add it to the 
bill and slightly increase the rate of monthly 
or weekly payments, it is unnecessary for them 
to consult the credit man; they need but to step 
up to one of the three cashiers and make known 
their wants; the cashier looks up the account in 
the ledger and notes how it has been handled 
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in the past, and completes the arrangements 
there. If the account has not been well handled 
in the past, it may be necessary to call the credit 
man in to decide. 

“Since we endeavor to make every patron feel 
that the moment he purchases goods of us on 
the installment plan, he is a part of the store, 
we have dispensed with the high, grilled and 
barred screen between the cashiers and the cus- 
tomers. There is only a low rail, about 12 
inches high, around the front edge of the long 
desk behind which the cashiers stand—nothing 
between the customer and the girl who takes in 
the money. This dispenses with and eliminates 
the cold atmosphere of the old-fashioned bank. 

“The customers’ ledgers are on this same 
counter, so it takes but a moment for the cashiers 
to look up the condition of any customer’s ac- 
count and extend additional credit if the account 
is well cared for. 

“Of course the cashiers watch the way the 
customers pay their accounts. If one becomes 
slow, a duplicate of the ledger sheet is made out 
and given to the girl at ‘E’ who sends out notices 
relative to payments. She places this in a tickler 
file and the page automatically comes up on 
the day the customer should pay his bill. At 
‘D’ is the assistant credit man and collector who 
goes after the accounts that have not responded 
to our notices.”’ 


“Why shouldn’t they mortgage their future to 
furnish a home? Their life is mortgaged anyway 
for $25,000 or $250,000, dependent upon their 
span of years—and a furnished home will bring 
contentment and provide incentive—even if it costs 
them 6 per cent they can expect the average 
increase in income of 7 per cent. Why shouldn't 
they?” 
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‘Loe FORMULA 
FOR NATIONAL UNIFIED 
CONSUMER REPORTING 


An interview with Secretary Hulse has produced 
for The Credit World the following explanation 
of a plan recently proposed by the Service Depart- 
ment of the National Retail Credit Association to 
bring about a more unified national consumer 





reporting. 


The requisites are: 


INCORPORATION OF STATE AND GROUP 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
ALLOCATION OF TERRITORIES TO 
CREDIT BUREAUS 
CORRESPONDENTS, APPOINTED AND 
TRAINED 
DISTRICT OFFICES ESTABLISHED 


Incorporation of State and Group State Asso- 
ciations is Desirable But Not 
Necessary for Profit 


RACTICALLY every state in the Union has 
Pi: State Association. Those states not hav- 

ing a sufficient number of credit bureaus to 
justify a state organization have joined them- 
selves with adjoining states in what is known as 
Group State Associations. Many of those mak- 
ing up Group State Associations likewise main- 
tain their own individual State Association. 

The functions of these State and Group State 
Associations are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. They hold educational conferences regu- 
larly to which all members are invited. The 
programs of these conferences are devoted to 
subjects, a better understanding of which pro- 
motes credit reporting efficiency. Much of the 
improvement in inter-bureau reporting during 
the last few years may be attributed to the edu- 
cational facilities offered by these conferences. 

State and Group State Associations, through 
their elected representatives, have been instru- 
mental through investigations conducted at the 
request and on behalf of the National Office in 
satisfactorily adjusting a number of contentious 
situations. 

Many State and Group State Associations 
at the present time are functioning as corporate 
bodies—others are in process of incorporation. 

For the benefit of the latter, general counsel 
for the N. R. C. A., Mr. Lawrence McDaniei, 
has prepared the following advice. 
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Corporations for Profit Advantages 

1. The exclusive right to use a name for a 
period of fifty years in most states, which right 
may be renewed. 

2. The limiting of the liability of stockhold- 
ers to the amount they have paid in or agreed 
to payin. This applies to all liabilities whether 
by contract or tort. 

3. The governing of a business by a board 
of directors. 

4. Some government supervision of the busi- 
ness. Varying in the several states, the federal 
government only as to income tax. 

5. Continuity of the business is assured. 
Death or resignation of officers does not affect 
the business as others succeed automatically, or 
may be immediately elected. 

Then Here are the Virtues of Non-Profit 

Corporations 

All of the advantages of corporations for 
profit and in some states no liability for torts. 

No reports to the state required. 

No income tax reports required. 

And a minimum corporation tax. 

It is always advisable to incorporate. Whether 
the corporation should be one for profit or a 
non-profit corporation is a question that should 
be answered by an investigation of the law in 
each state. In some, the non-profit corporation 
offers the better way. 

However, this question is one to be answered 
by competent counsel in each state. 

It would seem that in most states the State 
Association should be a non-profit corporation, 
while the various bureaus should decide which 
of the two methods of incorporation would be 
most advantageous, 


The Kind of Name to Use 
State and Group State Associations about to 


incorporate find it advantageous to use a name 
so descriptive that explanatory words are not 
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necessary, such as ‘“The California Association 
of Retail Credit Bureaus,’ ‘The Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Michigan,’’ ‘‘Associated Re- 
tail Credit Bureau of Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico,”’ ‘‘Associated Retail Credit Bu- 
reaus of New York,’ ‘New England Credit 
Bureaus, Inc.,’’ etc. 

When State and Group State Associations are 
properly organized and duly incorporated, it 
would be logical and economical for the Na- 
tional to constantly delegate increasing responsi- 
bilities to them. 


Method to Pursue at Outset 

The best method to be pursued by State and 
Group State Associations desiring to incorporate 
is for the officers of the voluntary association 
to appoint a committee of three or more to be 
known as the “incorporation committee.’ This 
committee should seek the advice of an attorney 
who is fully conversant with the laws of the 
state in which the corporation papers will be 
filed. This insures those interested that the 
form of corporation, either profit or non-profit, 
to function most advantageously under the laws 
governing is being decided upon. 


Allocation of Reporting Territory 

The service committee believes, Mr. Hulse 
says, that there are two types of reporting from 
which credit bureaus may properly expect to 
make profit. The first is in reporting to local 
members; the second is in securing volume busi- 
ness from users of national consumer reports 
such as finance, insurance and mortgage loan 
companies, etc. 


Inter-bureau reporting is not and mever was 
intended as a means of making profit. The 
purpose back of the ‘““M”’ and ‘“T”’ tickets now 
in use is to relieve credit bureaus or reciprocal 
reporting arrangements; that is to say, the 
onerous duty of keeping books, and rendering 
statements in connection with inter-bureau 
reports. 

If the price of inter-bureau reporting is raised 
above an intelligent minimum the flow of in- 
formation is immediately dammed up with a 
consequent breakdown of the safeguards labori- 
ously built up over a period of years, against the 
evils of the DIRECT INQUIRY. 

The National Retail Credit Association and 
its affiliates is interested in the economical dis- 
tribution of commodities through the lowering 
of distribution costs. Increase in inter-bureau 
reporting costs would be in controversion to this 
established principle. The association was or- 
ganized and is operated for the primary purpose 
of serving the business and professional men of 
the country economically and efficiently. 

Holding the.e two thoughts in mind: first, 
that bureaus may be financed on a profitable 
basis through the services and reports rendered 
to local members and to users of national con- 
sumer reports; second, that inter-bureau report- 
ing is mot and never was intended as a method 
of financing local credit bureaus on a profitable 
basis, but rather is and has always been con- 
ducted on the basis of service, an outline may 
be developed as to the proper methods to be used 
in the allocation of reporting territories to credit 
bureaus. 





PROPOSED ALLOCATED TERRITORY 


MERCHANTS SERVICE BUREAU 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF GRAND RAPIDS 
MERCHANTS SERVICE BUREAU TERRITORY 


IN RELATION TO THE STATE 





EXHIBIT A 





OPERATING TERRITORY 
MERCHANTS SERVICE BUREAU 
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In inter-bureau reporting, credit bureaus 
should claim only the territory which they can 
serve with promptness and accuracy under the 
rules and regulations of the service department 
(see Exhibit ‘“‘A’’). This territory may prove 
to be the corporate limits of the town or city in 
which the bureau has its place of business. It 
would appear, however, that a desire to co- 
operate with the fellow bureau managers and 
thereby serve business generally should actuate 
a broader minded policy. 

In Exhibit ‘“‘A,”’ the inter-bureau reporting 
territory claimed by and allocated to the Mer- 
chants’ Service Bureau of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, by the Michigan State Association having 
jurisdiction, is drawn on the map as indicated 
and is immediately contiguous to Grand Rapids. 
The Merchants’ Service Bureau of that city in 
claiming that territory for inter-bureau reporting 
purposes would guarantee, in accord with the 
rules and regulations of the service department, 
to write and deliver a standard consumer report 
and develop a trade report on any consumer 
residing within that territory 6n the basis of 
one ‘‘M”’ or one ‘‘T”’ ticket, respectively. 

The territory that would be claimed by and 
allotted to the Merchants’ Service Bureau of 
Grand Rapids in connection with national con- 
sumer reporting is likewise drawn on the map 
reproduced in Exhibit “‘A.”’ It will be noted 
that the Grand Rapids Bureau has reached out 
as far as is logical for it to do, and has laid 
claim to and would be allotted such territory as 
it, in the opinion of its management, could 
profitably serve and efficiently supervise in con- 
nection with the development of reports for 
finance, insurance, and mortgage loan companies, 
which should deliver at from $1.00 to $2.50 
per report. 

It would be recognized in laying claim to 
this territory and would govern itself accord- 
ingly, that competition might, in a measure, 
govern the price which would be charged for 
these types of reports and that therefore a major 
portion of them might deliver at from $1.00 to 
$1.50 each. The Grand Rapids Bureau would 
maintain under its direction and supervision, 
correspondents as and where needed within this 
territory. This arrangement is set forth under 
the heading “‘Correspondents.”’ 

The Service Department Committee recom- 
mends that each State and Group State Associa- 
tion appoint a committee to be known as the 
“Committee on Allocation of Reporting Terri- 
tory."’ This committee would request each bu- 
reau to indicate on its state map the exact extent 
of its inter-bureau reporting territory, also the 
exact extent of its National consumer reporting 
territory. 

The committee would request that each bu- 
reau use the same method in determining these 
territories as is indicated by the map marked 
“Exhibit A.’’ After each bureau had so desig- 
nated its two reporting territories as indicated, 
it would immediately send its map to the chair- 
man of its State Committee on Allocation of 
Territories. When all maps had been received, 
the committee would hold a meeting at which 


time all overlapping of territories would be 
adjusted. 
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When this had been done. each state com- 
mittee would send individual maps showing 
the exact extent of each bureau's inter-bureau 
and national consumer reporting territory to the 
offices of the National Retail Credit Association. 
A master map of each state would then be pre- 
pared by the National Office showing the exact 
reporting territories of each bureau operating in 
that state. “These master maps would be kept 
permanently on file in the National Office in a 
special cabinet designed for that purpose. They 
would likewise be printed in quantities for gen- 
eral distribution. Each bureau procuring one 
or more for its information and guidance. 


The committee believes that this arrangement 
would necessitate the preparation of two rosters, 
one for the use of credit bureaus in inter-bureau 
reporting, the other for the use of the users of 
national consumer reporting service. The one 
which would be used by credit bureaus in inter- 
bureau reporting, would contain the names and 
addresses of all correspondents appointed, main- 
tained and supervised by credit bureaus in the 
territories claimed by and allocated to them in 
connection with national consumer reporting 
service. 

For illustration, see Exhibit “‘A.”’ The 
Grand Rapids Bureau would, without doubt, 
appoint, maintain and supervise a correspondent 
in Caledonia (see lower line enlarged part of 
map). This would likewise apply to other 
communities within the National consumer re- 
porting territory claimed by and allocated to 
the Grand Rapids Bureaus as indicated by the 
map. 

The names and addresses of these correspond- 
ents would be certified by the Grand Rapids 
Bureau to the National Office for inclusion as 
above indicated in our regular Service Depart- 
ment roster. These correspondents would be 
used for reporting services by other bureaus as 
and when needed and as hereinafter provided. 
This applies to all other credit bureaus. 


With this arrangement in effect the Service 
Department Committee believes that a credit 
bureau desiring a complete report on a con- 
sumer residing within the National consumer 
reporting territory claimed by and allocated to 
the Grand Rapids Bureau as indicated by Ex- 
hibit “‘A,’’ might route a 30-cent correspondent 
ticket to the correspondent in that community, 
on receipt of which ticket the correspondent 
would develop a questionnaire form of report 
covering identity, history, character, resources, 
and such trade information as is known. The 
inquiring bureau may also route a 35-cent ““T”’ 
ticket the Grand Rapids Bureau for a trade 
report, it being recognized that most consumers 
living within the National consumer reporting 
territory that would be claimed by and allo- 
cated to the Grand Rapids Bureau might have 
charge accounts in that city recorded in the 
reports contained in the bureau's file. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that the Grand 
Rapids Bureau, because of the distance that the 
subject of inquiry resides from its city is pos- 
sessed of the antecedent information readily 
procurable by the correspondent. This likewise 
applies to all other credit bureaus under similar 
situations. The committee believes that this 
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plan of handling inter-bureau reports could be 
decidedly advantageous. 


The territory claimed and allocated to credit 
bureaus for inter-bureau reporting purposes 
would be handled in the roster as it is now: 
that is to say, communities within this territory 
would be indicated in the roster as ‘See report- 
ing bureau.” 

The second roster would be placed in the 
hands of users of National consumer reports 
and would contain the names and addresses of 
all credit bureaus, together with the names of 
all communities within their claimed and al- 
lotted National consumer reporting territories. 
These communities would be referred to in this 
roster as ‘‘See reporting bureau.”’ 

By referring to Exhibit ‘‘A’’ map, you will 
note that there are a great many communities 
within the National consumer reporting territory 
claimed by and allotted to the Grand Rapids 
Bureau. Correspondents would, without doubt, 
be maintained and supervised by the Grand 
Rapids Bureau in these communities. The 
names of these correspondents would, however, 
not appear in the roster placed in the hands of 
the users of National consumer reports. These 
communities would be listed in the roster as 
“See Grand Rapids.’’ This applies likewise to 
all other bureaus. National users of consumer 
reports desiring reports on subjects of inquiry 
residing in any of the communities within the 
territory claimed by and allotted to the Grand 
Rapids Bureau for National consumer reporting 
purposes, would route all inquiries to the Grand 


Rapids Bureau in the manner hereinafter out- 
lined: 


In event a credit bureau is organized in a 
community within the National consumer re- 
porting territory claimed by and allotted to a 
credit bureau, the new bureau upon proof of 
proper qualification should be acceptable to 
membership in the Service Department as pro- 
vided in the rules and regulations governing. 
It should be entitled to apply for such con- 
tiguous territory as it can efficiently serve in 
inter-bureau and National consumer reporting. 
Having established its ability to the satisfaction 
of the State or Group State Association having 
jurisdiction, National consumer and inter-bu- 
reau reporting territory would be allotted and 
so indicated in the roster and upon the maps 
maintained for that purpose. Such procedure 
would automatically cancel the correspondents 
listing or listings. 


Correspondents 


Under the plan above outlined correspond- 
ents divide themselves logically into two groups. 
The first are those appointed, maintained and 
supervised by credit bureaus within the limits 
of their national reporting territory. The 
method to be used by credit bureaus in securing 
reports from this type of correspondent has been 
set forth above. 

The second group are those which would 
be appointed, maintained and supervised by 
State or Group State Associations, having juris- 
diction; that is to say, after territories have been 
claimed by and allotted to credit bureaus as 
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above mentioned for inter-bureau and National 
consumer reporting purposes, there could be 
found to be much territory not coming under 
the control of any credit bureau. This territory 
would be properly known as ‘““No Man's Land.” 


The State or Group State Association having 
jurisdiction would, through the committee on 
allocation of territory, proceed to appoint cor- 
respondents as and where needed in the terri- 
tories indicated on the state map, after same has 
been completed, as ‘““No Man’s Land.’’ These 
correspondents would be under the direct super- 
vision of the State or Group State Association 
having jurisdiction and the National Associa- 
tion. They would be visited and instructed in 
their duties by the National field representatives. 
They might become the nucleus around which 
could be built in communities too small to sup- 
port a regularly organized credit bureau, local 
retail credit men’s associations—units of the 
National Association. This would give these 
communities the semblence of credit control 
through regular weekly meetings held for dis- 
cussional purposes. It would also add to the 
numerical strength of the National Association 
through enrolling members of these local units 
as National members. 

It would assist in more widely distributing 
the educational materials emanating from the 
National Office. These detached correspondents 
would each become an individual member of the 
National Association paying regular dues. They 
would, of course, be eligible to receive all of 
its publications and would be considered as our 
official representatives in their respective com- 
munities. “Their names and addresses would be 
listed in the rosters above mentioned. Their 
services would be used in inter-bureau reporting 
as well as in National consumer reporting. 

The committee recommends that correspond- 
ents’ tickets be issued which would sell to credit 
bureaus at 30 cents and 55 cents each and which 
would be cashable at 25 cents and 50 cents each. 
The 30-cent ticket would be used by credit 
bureaus in payment for questionnaire forms of 
reports secured from correspondents listed in the 
service roster as being within the National con- 
sumer reporting territories of credit bureaus as 
above indicated. The 55-cent tickets would be 
used by credit bureaus in securing reports from 
“detached correspondents.”’ 


The difference in remuneration is brought 
about by the fact that those correspondents oper- 
ating within the National consumer reporting 
territories of credit bureaus would be used more 
extensively by the bureau controlling that terri- 
tory than would the ‘‘detached correspondents’’ 
and for reasons which are self-evident. The 
names and addresses of ‘‘detached correspond- 
ents’ thus appointed and functioning in “No 
Man’s Land’’ would be printed in the roster 
which is to be placed in the hands of users of 
National consumer reporting service, as well as 
in the regular Service Department roster. 


District Offices 


The working out of the above program leads 
logically to the establishing of district offices 
located strategically and at focal points through- 
out the country. See Exhibit “‘B.”’ It would 
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not be expected that these offices would be 
started until such time as the association was 
in position financially and otherwise to do so, 
nor until such time as the above program was 
sufficiently developed to warrant. It will be 
noted by Exhibit ‘‘B” map, that the committee 
recommends that district offices be eventually 
established in Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco and Chicago. The 
territories which these district offices would 
cover is likewise outlined in Exhibit ‘‘B’’ map. 
The cities and territories have been arbitrarily 
selected and are consequently subject to change. 


These offices would have two functions, 
namely, ‘‘promotion”’ and “‘supervision.’’ They 
would be in charge, when established, of a dis- 
trict manager. It would be his duty to contact 
all of the users of National consumer reporting 
services within his district, selling them con- 
stantly on the services of affiliated bureaus. That 
is to say, these district managers would become 
the sales force for all credit bureaus and detached 
correspondents, affiliates of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee recognizes that the lack of 
personal contact with the purchasers and users 
of National consumer reports is one of the main 
reasons why the N. R. C. A. does not command 
practically all of the business in that particular 
field. The committee recognizes it as imperative 
that the National's co-ordinated set-up, above 
outlined, should be put into effect at the earliest 
possible time in order that the National con- 
sumer reporting business which is coming now 
in increasing volume may be handled with 
efficiency and dispatch. 


The committee likewise recognizes that it is 
necessary that the N. R. C. A. perfect a system 
for. handling National consumer reports free 
from cumbersome detail and red tape. It recom- 
mends, therefore, that a system of triplicate 
order blanks be prepared for use of district 
offices when established. These order blanks 
to be furnished to companies requiring reports 
on a national scale, but which do not maintain 
branches in towns or cities serviced by local 
credit bureaus. Those maintaining branches in 
bureau towns would be required to join and 
secure credit reports from those bureaus. These 
order blanks would be used by National concerns 
not maintaining local branches as follows: 


When a credit report is required, the concern 
needing to make the inquiry would refer to 
the National roster, ascertaining the name and 
address of the local credit bureau or community 
indicated as ‘‘See reporting bureau,’’ which it 
serves within the confines of its National con- 
sumer reporting territory or the name and ad- 
dress of a detached correspondent. It would 
send the original order blank to that point; the 
duplicate order blank would be immediately 
forwarded to the district office controlling that 
territory in a self-addressed stamped envelope 
provided for that purpose; the triplicate order 
blank would be retained as the company’s record 
of the request. Report would be immedi- 
ately compiled by the bureau or detached cor- 
respondent, and sent to the inquiring company. 
Duplicate of the report would be sent to the 
district office functioning in the territory from 
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which the request emanated. The district office 
would immediately match duplicate reports with 
duplicate order blanks, stamping the receiving 
time thereon. This would give an accurate 
check both as to speed and accuracy. 


The district office would, through a system 
set up for that purpose, render one statement 
to each company covering all reporting services 
which it might have used during the period 
covered by the statement regardless of the num- 
ber of bureaus or detached correspondents from 
which reports may have been requested. Receiv- 
ing a check from the company, it would appor- 
tion it to each bureau or detached correspondent 
in accord with the number of reports rendered. 
Detached correspondents would be paid by the 
district office on the basis outlined above in con- 
nection with inter-bureau reporting. The dis- 
trict office would, however, bill user on the same 
basis for reports rendered by correspondents as 
by bureaus. ‘The district office would also re- 
tain a small overwriting on reports rendered by 
bureaus for the purpose of deferring expenses. 

In order that reports requested and delivered 
under this system might come within the pro- 
visions of the law of privileged communica- 
tions, the committee recommends that each bu- 
reau give the State or Group State Association 
having jurisdiction, a contract permitting that 
State or Group State Association to enter into 
agreements on its behalf with users of National 
consumer reports. State and Group State As- 
sociations would then give the National Asso- 
ciation a contract permitting it to enter into 
agreements with users of National consumer 
reports on behalf of their affiliates. 


It is recognized that competition would, in 
a measure, govern the price at which reports 
would deliver to the users of National consumer 
reporting service. ‘Therefore, the committee 
does not at this time attempt to set up a schedule 
of fees for the various types of report which 
bureau would be called upon to furnish. The 
committee does state, however, that only such 
contracts and agreements would be made as meet 
the approval of the Service Department Com- 
mittee, State and Group State Associations and 
their affiliates. 

The census of distribution for Chicago has 
just been completed. It is interesting to com- 
pare the retail picture of 1930 with that of 
1927 when a previous census was taken in 
Chicago. 

The retail sales were then $1,981,140,400, 
now $2,153,626,553. The number of retail 
establishments then 41,244, now 43,625. The 
payroll then $263,128,600, now $275,136,- 
560 

The population of Chicago today is 3,375.,- 
235. 

Single store independents do 50 per cent of 
the total retail business—a proportion consider 
ably smaller than that found in any of the 
cities completed by the bureau up to this time 
The general merchandise group lead in Chicago 
with 72 department stores doing a volume of 
$395,956,023, which is 78 per cent of the group 
and 18.4 per cent of the total retail business. 
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foreword 


HE outstanding question in Washington at 
T the moment is whether or not we are to 

have an extra session of Congress, and the 
key to that question is to be found in the United 
States Senate; a body composed of many ‘‘gen- 
erals,,” and not so many “‘privates.”’ If the 
generals, each with his own plan to relieve finan- 
cial distress, can be induced or cajoled into tem- 
porarily deferring discussing his plans upon the 
floor of the Senate, then we will not have the 
extra session, but if one or more decides that his 
plan is the only method and filibusters against 
the appropriation bills to bring about considera- 
tion of his ideas in an extra session, then we will 
have one. 

. he rules of the Senate permit a great deal 
of noise, but it is noticeable that the Senators 
introduce comparatively few bills. The rules of 
the House, on the other hand, shut off the noise, 
but do not check the introduction of bills, and 
hence it is that the latter body, known for speed 
and expedition in legislation, holds the record 
for the introduction of bills. It is just a ques- 
tion of which outstanding characteristics will 
come most to the front at this session as to 
whether or not we are to have an extra session. 


Legislative 


(a) The outstanding event of the month of 
December for retail credit grantors was the 
passage by the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 10th, of H. R. 
8649, the bill to provide that the return address 
may be given as well as the signature on receipts 
for registered mail matter. The bill then went 
to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, of which Senator Phipps is chair- 
man, and at this writing favorably reported to 
the Senate without amendment. 

The bill was the subject of extended debate 
in the House and considerable opposition, but 
had been placed second on the House Post Office 
calendar of ten or more bills favorably reported 
to the House, and hence passed before adjourn- 
ment that day. The present session is, of 
course, a short one, but every effort is being 
made to have the Senate pass the bill at this 
Session. 


(b) In January many state legislatures com- 
mence to function, and the taxation question 
will be uppermost. In Maine the state board 
of assessors has recommended to the governor 
of the state an intangible or income tax law: 
in Texas the state tax commissioner, in his 
report to the governor, states that ‘‘public in- 
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Washington Representative N. R. C. A. 
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debtedness should be authorized by those only 
whose property is pledged and who have the 
debt to pay,”’ and in Iowa, the joint legislative 
committee on taxation and state board of assess- 
ment have recommended an individual income 
tax with a classified entangible tax rate. 


Taxation 


(c) Bills have been introduced in the Senate 
and House to permit corporations to deduct 
charitable contributions from their income tax 
returns for the period from July, 1930, to June 
30, 1931, not to exceed 15 per cent of the 
corporation's net taxable income. At the pres- 
ent moment individuals are allowed deductions 
of this nature up to 15 per cent of their net 
income, while corporations can only make such 
deductions by way of a business expense, and 
then only as a contribution to institutions from 
which a direct benefit is derived. Under the 
proposed Smoot-Hawley bill such contributions 
of corporations for charitable, social welfare, 
or unemployment relief purposes, may be de- 
ducted during the period stated up to 15 per 
cent. This bill has the support of Secretary 
Mellon. 

{d) Ordinarily, eleven regular appropriation 
measures are passed at each session, but an 
emergency construction measure has been added 
to the list at this session and a drought relief 
bill authorizing the expenditure of public funds, 
as is generally known, is also passing through 
Congress. Two of the regular appropriation 
bills have been passed by the House, and rapid 
progress is being made in whipping the other 
measures into shape so that when both Houses 
reconvene after the holidays, all of these meas- 
ures will be in shape for early action. 


Departmental 


(a) The Farm Board has reported that prog- 
ress is being made in reducing the surplus of 
wheat and that the surplus on July 1, 1931, 
will probably be one hundred million bushels 
less than the surplus on July 1, 1930; economic 
loss, it is reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, may force many rubber growers to sus- 
pend operations, and this may bring about a 
better situation in that industry; proration in 
oil; reduction in production of copper, and the 
sugar agreement now practically completed, 
bring improved prospects for lessening over- 
production in five basic industries. 

(b) The credit research section of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, an organization 
which largely owes its existence to the National 
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Retail Credit Association, is a busy organization 
these days, as the review of the status of its 
work as of December 19, 1930, indicates: A 
field survey of business failures has been com- 
pleted in Newark and the text is now being 
written. A similar survey started October 13th 
in Boston, and another one is scheduled to 
commence in the field in Chicago in January. 
The National Mercantile Credit Survey ques- 
tionnaire is about to start. A nation-wide 
analytical survey on ‘“‘collation of data on re- 
turned goods in manuscript form’ is another 
item on the program. The report for the first 
six months of the semi-annual retail credit sur- 
vey will be released as of December 26, 1930, 
while the questionnaire for the last six months 
of 1930 comparable with the same period in 
1929 has been revised and will be. mailed ap- 
proximately January 12, 1931. 


Court Decisions 


(a) Sometimes, articles are sold under con- 
ditional sales contracts, and may appear to be 
affixed to the real estate. A case is now pending 
in the Maryland courts where an air pump was 
sold under a conditional sale contract and then 
bolted into the concrete surface of a filling sta- 
tion. Just recently in Massachusetts, under 
somewhat similar conditions, the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has held in Medford Trust 
Co. vs. Priggen Steel Garage Company that cer- 
tain garages sold under conditional sales and 
affixed to the real estate ‘“‘by removable nuts 
operated on threaded bolts are personal property 
subject to the operation of the conditional sale 
contract, and not a part of the real estate.”’ 


(b) The decision of the circuit court of 
appeals for the ninth circuit just rendered in 
Patten & Davies Lumber Company vs. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is of distinct in- 
terest to credit grantors. It appears, from the 
facts in this case, that the petitioner, a Cali- 
fornia corporation, made a thorough investiga- 
tion, through its officers and attorneys as to the 
worthlessness or not of certain indebtedness, and 
the investigation indicating the worthlessness of 
the debt, it was charged off on the federal in- 
come tax return of the taxpayer for the year 
1921. In the latter part of that year, bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against the debtor corpora- 
tion were inaugurated and the board of tax 
appeals felt that that precluded the taxpayer 
from making the deduction until it had been 
definitely ascertained in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing that a dividend would not be forthcoming. 


In the instant case (and, of course, charging 
off bad debts is more a case of good faith in 
actually investigating their worthlessness than 
anything else) the court said: 


‘There was nothing in the filing of a peti- 
tion in involuntary bankruptcy to encourage 
the petitioner into an intelligent belief that he 
was more likely to collect his debt than he 
would have been in the absence of a petition. 
The undisputed evidence discloses that the tax- 
payer was fully justified in writing the indebted- 
ness off his books in 1921. 





THE 
COLUMBIA 
REGIONAL 


Conference 
FEB. 16-17 








AT THE MAYFLOWER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NE of the most magnificently equipped 
O hotels jn the world will be host to the 

Columbia conference—the stopping place 
of dignitaries prominent in statecraft, diplo- 
macy, society, finance, credit and industry. 

Environment usually lends a great deal to the 
success of a convention, but in the Mayflower 
the atmosphere will be stimulating in the 
extreme. 

In the convention rooms, for example, the 
speakers will feel the influence of beauty and 
harmony in murals of reputation brought from 
Venice. 

The public rooms of the Mayflower are the 
finest in America, radiating an air of magnifi- 


‘cence and distinction that cannot be matched. 


Those in attendance at the Columbia con- 
ference will be cradled and coddled in the very 
finest of hostelries—so luxurious as to excite 
the envy of all who cannot be there. 

THE CREDIT WORLD cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of this gathering of credit men 
or the enticing influence of its locale. 
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“On to Fargo”’ rings the clarion call of Presi- 
dent Funk from out the frozen wilds of Winni- 
peg. “On to Fargo’ is the rallying cry of 
George Fairly borne to us on the balmy breezes 


coming down from Duluth. ‘“‘On to Fargo” 
echoes from the realms of Secretary Codden. 
“On to Fargo’’ Director Dammann urges his 
forces from the South. “‘On to Fargo”’ is heard 
in refrain from Hoklas, Walker and Gilfillan, 
in the chorus of the twins. ‘‘On to Fargo”’ is 
the battle-cry from the chieftans of the land of 
the Dakotas. Everywhere throughout the 
region—-Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota and the regions to the North 
—credit leaders are responding. 


The Sixth Regional Conference of the North 
Central Division of the National Retail Credit 
Association will convene at the Elk’s Temple, 
Fargo Lodge B. P. O. E. No. 260, Fargo, North 
Dakota, promptly at 9:00 a. m., Monday, Feb- 
tuary 16th, and will adjourn on Tuesday 
evening. 


SPANUWUARY, 1931 


Some Highlights of the Program 
1. Possibilities of Retail Credit Compared 
with Wholesale. 
2. Retail Credit as the Merchant Views It. 
3. Four Divisions of a Credit Manager's 
Work. 
Customer Control. 
Sales Promotion. 
Departmental Organization. 
Profiting by Experience. 
4. How to Secure Co-operation Between Bu- 
reaus and Business Houses. 
5. Installment Practices. 


The Gardner, Powers, Fargoan and Graver 
Hotels are prepared for you—rates $1.50-$4.00 
single, $2.50-$6.00 double. Make reservations 
through the Fargo Moorehead Retail Credit 
Association. 
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The Credit Manual 


Will Help You Meet 
Your Problems !! 


The new 1931 CREDIT MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL LAWS interprets, clari- 
fies and classifies all Federal and State 
laws affecting your credit, collection and 
sales work—an indispensable reference 


book. 
The MANUAL is widely used by whole- 


sale and retail credit executives, commer- 
cial lawyers, accountants and bankers. 
Much of its material is not published 
elsewhere. 


In the coming year, as never before, executive 

decisions must be RIGHT. Credit and business 

leaders are depending on the CREDIT MANUAL 

COMMERCIAL LAWS for accurate interpreta- 

tion of the legal implications back of every sale 
or credit transaction. 


The Price is Only $4.00 Postpaid 
Send for Your Copy Now 


oi 


National Retail Credit Ass’n 


1218 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Credit men and bureau managers who have 
attended the meetings of any Southern confer- 
ence for the past three years will have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the handsome and manly 
visage of Herbie Ryland (below), secretary of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Monroe, 
Louisiana. Herbie has a personality exactly as 
depicted below and there is probably no better 
compliment we can pay this capable secretary 
than to say he is the type of man that one 
instinctively turns to when there is a job to be 
done. 


Immediately following the Southern confer- 
ence of last year, held in Chattanooga, Herbie 
returned to Monroe, and forthwith married Miss 
Matalie Fisher (above), without whose charm- 
ing likeness this page would not be complete. 
Whether it was the influence of the Southern 
conference or whatever it was, the opinion is 
unanimous that this was probably Herbie’s best 
day's work. 


The annual meeting of the Monroe associa- 
tion was held in November. Mr. Frank C. 
Hamilton of the National Association was in 
attendance. He reported upon his return a most 
enjoyable visit, an enthusiastic and hospitable 
group of merchants, but especially a bureau 
manager who ranks high in the confidence of 
his members. 
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YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 


Detroit 


Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If Sent to 


EThe Merchants Credit Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department in the city 

devoted exclusively to RETAIL ACCOUNTS 

The benefits accruing in placing your accounts 

with an organization owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable ... Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BUILDING 


206 EAST GRAND RIVER AVENUE 
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Chicago Collections 


Should Be Sent to the 


Credit Service Corporation 


Collection Department of the Chicago 
Credit Bureau, Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


« 
The Official Credit Reporting Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Telephone, Randolph 2400 

Credit Reports Collections 














FOR SALE 


4x6 Acme Visible Card File, at a 


substantial discount. 


COLUMBUS CREDIT BUREAU 
Columbus, Nebraska 














UNUSUAL 
CLAIMS.. 


FOR AN UNUSUAL 
STAMP PAD 


Since 1921 We Have Been Making 
Unusual Claims for the “ Mun-Kee” 
Stamp Pad 


We have been saying: 


that the “Mun-Kee” scientific control of 
ink supply gives the user perfect rubber 
stamp imprint all the time— 

that the receivable and_ replaceable 
“Mun-Kee” inking surface and the dur- 
ability of the entire pad makes it the 
most economical one to use— 

that the rubber base of the “Mun-Kee” 
does not scratch the desk— 

that the “Mun-Kee” can be re-inked in 
10 seconds with no waste of ink and no 
soiling of fingers— 

that “Mun-Kee” Ink is a pure glycerine 
base ink which cannot injure rubber 
stamps— 

that if you try the “Mun-Kee” Pad once, 
you will use “Mun-Kee” always. 


Now after ten years test, hundreds of thou- 
sands of users all over the country can testify 
to the truth of these claims. 


For the “Mun-Kee” is an unusual stamp 
pad and will do all the things we claim 
for it. 


If you’ve never tried the ““Mun-Kee,” get one 
today and see why we can adopt the policy of 
“perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money is 
refunded.” 


If your stationer or rubber stamp dealer can’t 


supply you, write to us for “Mun-Kee” on ten- 
day trial. 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 
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A Direct Message from 
Manager - Treasurer 


D. J. Woodlock 
o 


Who Gets the Benefit of Pay-Promptly 
Advertising? 
The bureau? No. The merchant? No. 


Who gets the benefit of a city’s water supply? 
The plant that pumps it? No. 


Who gets the benefit of the milk that is deliv- 
ered daily? The dairy? No. 


Who gets the benefit from electric light that 
lights our homes? The public utility com- 


? 


panies? No. 


Who gets the benefit from the automobiles, 
the radios and the million and one things that 
are sold? The sellers?’ No. The consumers? 


The consumer enjoys the water to drink and 
bathe in, the consumer is nourished by the milk. 
The consumer has the advantage of the light 
when the sun goes down. 


The consumer advances to a higher plane of 
culture through the radio—to a broader life 
through travel and to happier living because of 
all the things that are manufactured and sold 
to him today. 


The consumer gets the benefit, but because 
he does he is a better consumer. 


And advertising is the thing that has blazed 
the trail for better consumers in America. 


But with better consumers the merchants 
grow and with prompter payers the merchants 
profit. 


Afraid to tell him? Afraid to enlighten him? 
That is an old story in advertising. 

When the thing to be advertised is right, 
there should be no hesitancy. 


The consurher today lives better than he lived 
five years ago, and the consumer five years hence 
will live better than he lives today—if you 
teach him. 


Our advertising plan is right. It has been 
acclaimed far and wide by people who know. 


People are led by leaders, but the leaders of 
an association are not meeting the challenge that 
this problem presents. 


If some of our leading credit men in our 
larger cities will get in behind this campaign 
its force and effect will soon be justly National. 


This is a direct appeal to those men whose 
vision and ability as leaders has always sup- 
ported the progressive work of the National 
Retail Credit Association. Will they now 
scrutinize this program without bias and then 
put their shoulders to the wheel? 


D. J. WOODLOCK. 
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NATION-WIDE ADVERTISING IS URGED 
TO AWAKEN CONSUMER CREDIT MORALS 


National Retail Cree Credit Associa: | 
tion Prepares Intensive ae 
Campaign 
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St. Loals, Dec. 16. | , 
COD yy ee American “retiter | eh EI 6 rence 
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allowing himself to become a 


petition without any feeling of eco 
Momic responsibility; Easy credit and 
methods of installment buying, whiic 





m lend of mousy to the extent ot! they have stimulated trade, ha 
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es, promptly their economic obligation 
; amd the rest remaining uncollected | The result is that to owe mone} does 
at fer an average period of seventy 





| not now create any.of the old feelin 






rs? on cs RPO Ne Lot dissatisfaction or uneasiness 

With the “lamentable” trath that 5.5% SS . F A state of perpetual indebtedness 
« t a {is being looked upon as a naturai 
nd advertising of “Conserve Your Cash,” | and normal state of affairs. The 
1k “Pay as You Get Paid,” “Nothing) | Older urgency common to people o 
‘ Down” and “Credit on Your Own! |an earlier generation, never to bu 
zht Terms” has so weakened normal re- ' i than = could fhe gma 
; bs | Pay for, ho longer ma ims itself 
actions to moral obligations that the LOSSES FROM BAD DEBTS~-598 DEPT. STORES } im our time. Indifference to economi¢ 
individual consumer, who is honest " | obligations not with the idea of 
f in ninety-nine eases out of 100, has) « (Ratio of BAD cEBTS To CREDIT sALts) Ms — pred tely dishone ~ Pre - 

r) proved himself prompt im only fifty . the “ides of fal the line 
fe bee on et to orem crorr SIIB <2,.0F 1 vencens least ‘Testlance © om Of the Deals 
The National Retail Credit Associa- | ~ | reasons ‘for delinquency on the part. 
of tion is proposing a nation-wide cam- | WSTALL MET MAT 7 © eee of the people in the prompt payment 
paign of advertising to awaken the) | of their obligations. It has become. 
old buying public to its obligations under | fashionable to be in debt because of 
the credit contract and to “human-; ‘ the fact that standards of living and 
be” credit. STORES MAKING USE OF CREDIT SURE AUS - 1927 social requirements have in many 
The association has developed a} cases surpassed the capacity of in- 
use tmarkable plan of publicity and} YES 812 STORES Le idea pA #5 @ PERCENT dividuals to make prompt payment 
riking copy, which will be available | on al! of those things which they 
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prompt payment under the credit! ; 
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a #.. Bing len See IPERCENT COLLECTED ON MONTHLY INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS, 4nd values another factor whict 


tends to dels 
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prompt meeting of ob- 
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fee ener trate ts SUE eee | stom the"facts end. wich plasce an 
us taken an intelligent tterest and | Be or en oe a. Satie tik tele Oe tem meecemae San 
een a i fos site | oftinet perative on prompt payments: at the 
yw at aesertona’ Washout tat Gee same time it promises social and eco- 
- machinery for securing? new nomic me paper 5 bie gee « Bane 
of ane kK narkecs ushered intO street cars can ignored ind | are cleared. Prompt collections may made. ” ; 
Saer : ive tae expensive in gs mumberr-ol cases lucal radio bbe made4tin déinnespoligy without of- | wre rma uratinatt. 
hat ret 1 that we have! stat ions could be us | fense because the people have been Pine cent omecangaeny What the 
“tion Was the onder firs’ ith newspapers | educated to know when payment ts eredit fafldre involves are the basic 
rodiction gE of the advertising dol- | expected tor delinquency in the prompt 
Mass-selling rt- the community. I poor rsa 
ane «Ww "They outdoor advertising tie ae ar a. Advertising Successtul payment of obligations. Methods of 
our > ghee ys ne: ia ; . aoe attack through educative advertisi: 
F ¢ all joined bands to stand bal-/ 5600 circulation. In morning and| . And George A. Lawo, of the John a a ras oa. avertising 
ign pnred up nswiner credit evening and Sunday newspapers com- Gerber Company, Memphis, is no less pees ne: ne two — 
; credit played its impor-| bined it buys 2260 circulation. There | enthusiastic about the value of pay- | COMSiderations. On account of the 
nal. teat « uic part in how America! are 16,000 cities and towns in the! promptly advertising in Memphis. As social competition which characterizes 
tan America how America| United States, ranging from the greet! far back as July, 1925, Mr. Lawo, ~4 Sana the ee buyer, 
ose 2 £0. rn hov America metropol tan cities dowy to villages | writing in the Credit World, also de- ’ the ad — afford to « 4 
ts e6 one who was will- | Of 200, with outdoor advertising fa-{ scribed the great success of the Mem- yom u 4 r - that hens has gained 
up- to ¥ an equality in lving—' cilities phis campaign as follows: quency ‘a moon be Saale a 
| bow lu became Necessil.@ —how Newspaper Important “In Memphis, advertising has ligations tf bs habe wile to feel 
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Crepit EDUCATION 


INSERTS 


To Promote Customer Understanding of Good Credit, Inoffensive and Inexpensive 


Six Inserts of Our Standard Series are Shown Below 


Size 31/x6 inches—to Fit Statement Envelopes 


BEEBE EERE Ee 
‘ 
I am the Foundation 
of Prosperity! 
AM the lifeblood of business 
oy *:.. bert g medium of mail 
~~ ions of consumers. 


I keep the industries of the nation 
at work, providing employment for 
everyone. 


I am the wheel of finance, provid 
ing a steady flow of income to the 
worker, the merch-nt, the manufac- 


turer, and back again to the worker. 


bam the foundation of prosperity 
1 AM CREDIT! 
Help keep the nat 


ous—pay retail bills promprl 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Nn prosper 


SESE eeeeee 
Like the 
Sterling Mark 
on Silver! 


GOOD credit record is like 
A the “Sterling” mark on silver 
~~ identifying its possessor as 
one of sterling character. 
Your credit record—~your credit 
standing in your community—is the 
measuring line by which you are 
judged, especially by those in busi- 
ness. 
“Pays promptly” is an identification 
mark of unquestioned integrity— 
like the “Sterling” mark on silver. 
Prompt payment of retail bills—on 
the 10th of each month—is the 
foundation of @ high credit record. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 


Offices : Louis 
Tite tT 


a OY K7’— 


What it means 


T= little notation, “O.Ke”, 

on your charge slips, is the 
badge of honor of the retail charge 
account. 
It means that your credit is good— 
that you pay your bills promptly 
and according to promises. 
It means that the merchant has con- 
fidence in your integrity. 

O.K..” is the index of your credit 


record. Protect it and preserve it— 
pay retail bills prompely 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive 


The “Who’s Who” 
of Business 


T all of us have our names 
recorded in “Who's Who” or 
the Social Register but— 

All of us, whether in high or low 
estate, are catalogued in the “W¥o’s 
Who” of Business—the records of 
the Retail Credit Bureau. 
Here on a little card is kept the life 
history of your credit record—of 
how you meet your obligations or 
don't. 
“Prompt Pay,” the highest tribute in 
the “Who's Who” of Business, is the 
record of those who pay retail bills 
on the 10th of cach month. 


National Retail Credit 


Association 
Executive 


Offices 
aaa 


Price $2.50 Per Thousand 


Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


REDIT—derived from the 
Latin credo: | beliewe—is 
; based on faith—faith in 
people—faith in their character and 
determination to, as Emerson says, 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the 
bill!” 


And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills‘according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 


Credit, never abused, is never refused. 
Pay retail bills prompdly. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 


Offices 3 Louis 
BES aSe8 
“ 4 r! 


The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 


E retail merchant is a public 
servant. He serves you faith 
fully and well and, like any 

other faithful servant, expects his - 
payment when due. 

Retail charge accoufts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: 


Each month's charges are due on 
the 10th of the following month. 


Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 
means! 


The 10th is the merchant's pay day. Pay 
him promptly. Prompt payments pro- 
mote prosperity and protect your credit. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The CREDIT WORLD 





TOLEDO CLEVELAND 


The B R Baker Co. 


mee fe di a, December 4, 1930. 
| “mind You-- fj ny en, he / ‘ . 
that this epg iy | me ma National Retail Credit Association, 
Spee im 1218 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed find check for $10.00, for 
which you will please send us an assort- 
ment of your stickers for monthly state- 
ments. 

They are all so good that we will 
leave it to you to divide them up as you 
choose. We have been using these stick- 
a. . ers for some time now and find them 
| Its so Basy~ RA wet very productive. Any one of them can 
j co geetisok thew | | eae be used without the least chance of 
; ae \\ Sa” : offense as they are all very courteous 
but to the point. 

Yours very truly, 
THE B R BAKER Co 





VC DW 


enclosure 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Go y “I 
oS All of the Charts that 
ROBIE; LEE | have appeared in the 
HOTELS a | CREDIT WORLD 


ST.LOUIS = KANSAS CITY [gee | ‘rom time to time ere 


IN MISSOURI | . 
(BY and Pine St . 13° ond Wyandotte : available to those who 
Opened March 1928 In the Heart of America 


SAN ANTONIO “> LAREDO [7 | want them arranged 
A Cty of charm 7” OO an a in pamphlet form. 
On the Old Spanish Trai and the Mexican Border 3 


calles PERIL: e | These charts are valu- 
Service aS —~ private bath & ° 

cour NS: er = | able we think as a 

, A MATTER OF ‘ - . 

ECONOMY quick review of credit 


00 facts — and especially 
enlightening to the 


analyst. « « 


President 
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“Just As The Twig Is Bent--So Is Th 


Blotters « « 


And Two Collection Letters 
To Be Used With Them! 


Now—the “Character” picture on blotters . . . 
with two collection letters written especially for 
use with them. 


The blotters—just the right size for check book 
or desk use—will be used over and over again, 
with a constant repetition of mental impressions. 


The letters—written by the author of the 

“Better Letters Service’”—will collect your 

PRICES: current accounts and leave a pleasant “after- 
bisb a dibteennd «os taste.”” Friendly companions for the blotters. 


$4.00 per 1000 in lots Copy for the two collection letters will be 
of 5000 or more, F. O. 


= Gelecliacie Sulecell included with each order for 1000 or more 


in four colors. IIlus- blotters. 
stration shows exact . 
ion Order immediately and collect your Xmas 


accounts. 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street Us : St. Louis, Mo. 
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